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YOU COULD EXPRESS THIS PROBLEM AS 


(‘émperature ) x (Corrosion) x (Fabrication) 
Cost 


The day after VJ-Day, engineers from a leading appliance manu- 


facturer showed us plans for their postwar refrigerator with a great 
new feature —a king-size freeze chest. But the size increase threatened 
prohibitive costs. And no combination of metals so far had satisfied 
the requirements: Fast heat transfer; corrosion resistance; ease of 
fabrication. They asked, “Can we do it economically in aluminum?” 

Now the freezer is simply a sheet metal box with passageways 
around it to conduct the refrigerant. Knowing that aluminum is an 
excellent conductor of heat, we suggested that the evaporator be 
made by brazing aluminum tubing to aluminum sheet. ‘Sounds goo,” 
they said and together we started designs. 

Aluminum Research Laboratories found the answer to the first 
important question: Aluminum is compatible with most commonly 
used refrigerants. 

Alcoa’s Process Development Shops suggested an amazingly simple 
fabrication process, “‘Place the tubing on flat brazing sheet and furnace 
braze the assembly. Then form the unit into box shape.’’ The first 25 
units were made in this manner—a process so practical and eco- 
nomical that it hasn't changed since. You'll find aluminum freezers, 
formed by this method, in a great many refrigerators today. 

This case is typical of the problems Alcoa men undertake and solve. 
Throughout the Alcoa organization, similar challenging jobs are in 
progress and others are waiting for the men with the imagineering 
ability to solve them. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1825 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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PHYSICS PROGRAM offers 
studies and rotating assign- 
ments for physics majors. 


BUSINESS TRAINING 
COURSE trains colleg 


gr for 
ing, administrative jobs. 


CHEMICAL AND METALLUR- 
GICAL PROGRAM is for 
hemists and chemical and 
metallurgical engineers. 


ON “‘TEST’’—popular name for Test 
Engineering Program, by which most 
engineers enter General Electric. 


Four broad avenues by which college graduates 


begin careers with General Electric... . 


Both the indjvidual and the company 
learn a lot when a college graduate 
enrolls in one of these four basic 
General Electric training programs. 

The individual orients himself in 
the company’s products, organiza- 


tion and problems. By rotating 
through varied job assignments he 
determines the work that most 
appeals to him and to which he can 
make the greatest contribution. Many 
students go from these courses to 
training in advanced engineering, 


Y 


sales, manufacturing, etc. 

The company learns about the 
individual’s abilities and capacities. 
The training programs are a major 
means of recognizing young people 
of creative ability, of making sure 
they move ahead to ever more chal- 
lenging assignments. 

A large percentage of General 
Electric’s top scientists, specialists, 
and managers of today began their 
careers in company-conducted train- 
ing programs. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Educating for good American 
citizenship 


Arts and Sciences e Engi- 


neering ¢ Business e Teaching 
Writing and Journalism ¢ Law 
Nursing « Pharmacy « Den- 
tistry « Medicine « Public 
Health « Social Work 
Retail Training « Graduate 
Research. 


Pittsburgh 13. Pennsylvania 
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The Westinghouse Graduate Stu- 
dent Training Program was 
started more than 50 years ago. 2 
Through the years it has been INITIAL WORK 
improved to keep pace with the ASSIGNMENTS 3. 
growth and development of 
Westinghouse. Experienced coun- «. ENGINEERING 
sellors are always on call to help SCHOOL 
you establish bearings in plan- 

ning your career. 


ORIENTATION 


The 
Westinghouse 
Plan 


Packing the equivalent of 27,000 hp at To help you find your best field, you 


700 mph in a 3,000 pound turbo-jet is 
an achievement that calls for a high de- 
gree of skill in research, engineering, 
manufacturing and application. 

Key to achievements like this at West- 
inghouse, we believe, is the science of 
man-power development through which 
we place engineering graduates in the 
right work .. . to best utilize their educa- 
tion, training and talents most effectively. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


would enter the Graduate Student Train- 
ing Program, in which you get basic 
training; later special training; then, 
with the assistance of an experienced 
counsellor, placement in the field of 
your choice. In this way you get set for 
a successful future. 

For details about the Westinghouse 
Plan, send for our 32-page booklet— 
“Finding Your Place in Industry.” 

G-10174 


To obtain copy of 
“Finding Your Place in 
Industry”, write to: 
Educational Department 
Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Advertisements like this in college engineering magazines explain how 
Westinghouse helps graduates find the career best suited to their interests. 
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Annual Elections 


{1 the annual meeting of the Executive Board of this Association, held in 
Philadelphia on July 5, 1951, the officers of this Association and members of the 
Executive Committee and the Administrative Board were elected for the ensuing 
year, and are listed on the inside front cover. 


The slate of officers, board and committee members was presented by a spec-al 
committee appointed in 1950 to explore and report upon ways and means ot 
bringing about greater and more effective participation of the regional groups in 


the Association's affairs. Those elected are representatives from these 


seven 
£roups and trom companies at tively engaged in recruiting college SENLOTS. 
The organization of the Western College Placement and Recruitment Assocca- 


tion in January, 1951, marked the completion of the nation-wide network of regional 
placement-recruitment associations and brought into being the plan envisioned by 
those who founded this Association and who have taken the leading part in its 
activities during the past ten vears. 

This serves at once as a cordial welcome to the new members of the adm-nis 
frative group and as a grateful farewell to those who have stepped out of ofhice to 
moke wav tor the new encumbents. Ep. 


Executive Committee for the Year 1951-52 


Presiaent FANNIE Y. MITCHELL, Director of the Appointments Off 


Carolina, taugnt in the put nc tT That 


ate and served as secretary to the President. Spray Cotton M | 


ICTIVE n ivi ana religious work he an offi er tT The Du 3° 

M.C.A.; past president of the Durham Chapter Business and Pro na 
Womens Federation: District Chairman, State Business and Professional Women 

Federation and President of the Southern College Placement Officers Association. 

Miss Mitchell is a graduate of the Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Vice President FRED W. AJAX, Associate Dean of Student n Jara 1: 
entralized placement of seniors, graduate students and alumni, at the Georgia 
Institute of Technoloay, Atlanta, started as an English professor there. He wa 
yter appointed Assistant Dean of Studerts in charge of placement. 

During World War I!, Mr. Ajax was a lieutenant commander in the United 
tate Nava! Reserve a an aaministrator of the Navy V-12 program. 

A graduate of Emory University, Mr. Ajax received his master Jeare 

the same institution and has done work toward his Ph.D. at the University 


D. LOBINGIER, Manager of Profe 


ional Emplo, 


ment, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been 
’ ated with tnat company since 1945. In his present position he is responsible 
for the nation-wide recruitment of college graduates for the company, as wel 
3s for the pr 


urement of all experienced professional personne! needed by 
Westinghouse. 

Prior to 1945, Mr. Lobingier was with the Pennsylvania State College for ten 
years in various teaching and administrative posts, the last being in charge of 
the Western Pennsylvania area for the Extension Services of the college. Before 


coining the staff at Penn State, he was in the investment banking and brokerage 
business in Pittsburgh with the Mellon National Bank and the New York Stock 


Exchange firm of Green, Ellis and Anderson. 
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Chairman of the Manpower Committee of the Ameri an § 
Education; member of the Pitt burgh Personnel A 
variou 


ve in tne 


regional placement associations over the 
Mr. Lobingier graduated from Lafayette Colle 


ege and received his M. 
rom Pennsylvania State Co ege. 
‘ice President E. CRAIG SWEETEN. Director 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
its Bicentennial Committee 
Finance and Commerce. 


country. 


ervea 
atter graduating 
ne 


was appointed Assistant Direct 
and in 1950 be 


or 
ame its Director. 
year Mr. Sweeten wa 


a commissioned off 
Navy ano active 


ervice with the rank 


of Naval Off -ef 


14 abroad the U.S.S. Wasp 


er in the United 


mmander, after 


of Lieutenant Cx 
of duty with the Procurement and with Air Gro 
tne Philippines and in the battles of Leyte Gulf and East Ph; ippine 
Mr. Sweeten has been a member of the Executive Board of thi 
Past several years and is also President of the Middle At 


ampaigr 


Association. 

PAUL W. BOYNTON, Employment Supervisor 
company, New York City, has interviewed at least 75,000 perso 
with Socony-Vacuum, placing many in positions in all parts of the 
pends about 50 percent of hi 
eges from coast to 
rtunitie with 


oted pub peaker and time traveli 
50 and 75 coast each year to discu 
enior 

on is the author of many books and articles. inc uding = Six 
a Job So You Want a Better Job Recruiting for Industry 

ting the New Employee. 

He started as a sales trainee with Sox ony-Vacuum after graduation 
cuse Universit 


: y cum laude with an A.B. degree. 
Mr. Boynton was a second lieutenant in an infantry 
Army in the first World War and wa 


the Eighth Air Force, United States Army 


erving most of 


tr 


regiment of the United 


a Lieutenant-colone! a igned to 
during the second World War 
the time in England and winning a recommendation fo 
»f Merit award. He is a member of the Americ an Society for Engine 
tion: the American College Personne! Association and the various 
Hicers associations throughout the United States. 

Mr. Boynton wa 


r a Legion 
ering Educa 
college personnel 
one of the founders of this A ociation and in the early 
days of SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT served a 


a member of it 
Editorial Board. 


GORDON A. HARDWICK, who has been active in the work of the A: 
ince it was founded and its President for the past ten year: 
and a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, of which he is 

He served as an officer in the Naval Reserve in World War | 


sociation 
is a native of lowa 
an Alumni Trustee. 
and retired 
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from post-war service in the Pennsylvania National Guard as a Captain of the 


Cava ry. 


Mr. Hardwick is a former Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer and a Director 


of Tubize Rayon Corporation: a former Vice-President of Penn Mutual Life Insurance 


Company and a former General Partner of Montgomery Scott and Company. 
a pany 


He is a Director of Girard Fire Insurance Company and of the Presbyterian 


Ainisters Fund for Life Insurance. 


The Growth and Development 


of School and College Placement 
Fannie Y. Mitchell 


This is the first issue of SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT to appear 


ince my election as President of this Association, and | am thrilled by the 


projected expansion of the services of thi organization and it magazine to place 


ment and recruitment people everywhere. 


First of all, | should like to express gratitude to the members of the retiring 


administration for their splendid efforts in the past and for their willingness to 


continue to cooperate with those of us more actively engaged in helping senior 


aunch their careers. 


Originally, the Association of School and College Placement was an out 


growth of the Committee on Educational Cooperation of the Job Mobilization 


Program initiated by the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, prior to 1940 


in an effort to help reduce unemployment. With the advent of World War II 


this program was abandoned and the functions of the committee were assumed 


by the Association of School and College Placement because it became evident 


Governors plan involvec many problems which 


that the educational espects of the 


uld only be worked out successfully with the cooperation of schools and college 


business and industry on a national and a long-term basis. The first issue of the 


quarterly was published on October |, 1940. 


Because of the need which existed for immediate financial support, busine 


eaders were urged to take an active interest in the work of the Association 


which they did, joining enthusiastically with college presidents and placement 


officers to form the governing board which has carried responsibilty for the 


program up to the present tme. 


There is a real challenge in all this, for placement is becoming ' big business. 


Company officers and college officials, throughout the country, are visualizing the 


tremendous scope of this work and how definitely it involves the futures of their 


respective organizations and institutions. They have become increasingly aware 


of the need for meeting frequently to discuss common problems. This has led 


to the formation of the seven regional placement groups, and it is fortunate and 
gical that we should have SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT to serve as a 


quarterly medium for the exchange of ideas and for the publication of conference 


pr eeding 


As president of the Southern College Placement Officers Association, | was 
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already carrying a heavy load of outside activities and only accepted this new 
post because of the wholehearted assurance that | would have the utmost in 
cooperation from all those who have supported the work of the Association and 
its magazine during the past decade, as well as those who recently became inter- 
ested in organized placement and recruitment activities through their regional 
groups. To the latter, particularly, | earnestly recommend SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE PLACEMENT for the following principal reasons: 

(1) The magazine is the only organ of its kind in the placement field and, a: 
such, it is making an important contribution through the articles and 
messages it publishes to (a) college placement officers, (b) high schoo 
counselors, (c) industrial recruiters and (d) educators concerned with the 
practical aspects of counseling and guidance. 

The magazine provides a unique means by which the concept of the 
standards and ethics of the placement relationship may be raised and 
professionalized. 

The magazine is a great help to schools and colleges whose resources are 
insufficient to permit the adequate expenditure of funds for placement wort. 

4) The magazine offers the regional groups a common meeting ground upon 


which matters of common concern may be explored and projected forward 


for total action. 
This Association is distinctly a service organization, and we want you officer 
and members of the several regional associations to give us suggestions for improv 


ing the quarterly—your publication—SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT. 


The Future of a Regional Placement Association 
George D. Lobingier 

When the Western College Placement and Recruitment Association held it 
organization meeting in Los Angeles in January of this year, the placement assc 
ciation movement achieved a landmark, and in a geographical sense became of 
age. Regional placement associations are now in existence for all major sectior 
of the country; and, correspondingly, all college placement people have available 
within each geographical area, an official fraternity for mutual exchange of 
information, advice and guidance. 

All who participated and aided in the rapid expansion of the movement thece 
ast few years, from the colleges and industries, as well as from the special group 
of interested and allied societies, have cause for satisfaction. The new association 
were born without too much travail, learned to travel under their own guidance 
without tottering, and are at the present on the threshold of becoming effective 
units with stature and prestige professionally, similar to that enjoyed by the oldest 
group, the Eastern College Placement Officers Association. 

Not only is the geography of the movement important, but equally so is the 
formula for organization and operation of the separate associations. Each associa 
tion is truly a college group—organized, controlled, and run by college placement 
people. Industry and business who have a stake in the placement and recruiting 
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profession have rightfully taken second place and kept to the sidelines; only in an 
advisory capacity have they carried their share of the co-partnership in placement 
4 This formula, inherent in all the groups, is authentic and basic. Upon 
it depends the full and free development of the various sectional associations, and 
ousine 

> various groups? If the regional association move 

bee group can at thi point it still and re 

organizational efforts. There are hills and horizon 
and perhaps mountain 


To explore 
in the distance to challenge. The plateaus and valley 


Numan nature tc 


are 
nviting, 1 bask in an easy climate, to debate and rehash 
ually in a relaxing atmosphere of current gossip and 


meet ann 
a placement association 
way ahead must be charted for 
»mpounded of hard work and insight, which wi 


experiments, and 


all other 
ne prore promote the 
: ana important part of the 
placement is enthusiastically conceived 


an integral part of the institution 


number, placement is a side issue, a neglected 


hed by shabby budget hallow prestige and a 
Suragement. Finally, there are schools where there 
and the only vestige of the function i 
memoer 
acaader 
A f these 
repeating ¢ b of placement associations to the one 


Tundamenta 


t upon placement as an integral part 


e. Whether recognized or not, events of 
purpose of higher education entirely different 
ally associated with it. Heretofore, college education was 
nally thought of as preparation for opportunity; young men and women 


+ 


btain a better job, to earn more money or more prestige. But 


y increasingly subject each day to more severe stresses, both internal 
external, higher education becomes for a large segment of our youth a 
matter of necessity and not one of choice. As a nation, riding hard on a 
omplex econ we must have more and more educated and trained 
rower to c > and maintain our predominant position in the world 
tual and potential, have the weight of numbers on the'r 
(Continued on Page §3) 
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INDUSTRY'S REWARDS TO COLLEGE GRADUATES* 


L. F. MeCoiium, President 
Continental Oil Company, Houston, Texas 


Wr. McCollum, formerly coordinator of producing activities of Standard Oil Company, 
Vew Jersey, brought to Continental Oil Company a rich background of more than 20 years 
of experience, marked by highly responsible assignments in many phases of the oil 
industry. 


He attended Texas University where he majored in petroleum geology and was 
graduated in 1925 with an A.B. degree. He then joined the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, an afhliate of Standard Oil Company, New Jersey, and served as a scout and 
geologist in the company’s operations at Wichita Falls, Amarillo, and San Antonio. 


In 1934 Mr. McCollum was assigned to the Carter Oil Company, another Jersey 
Standard affiliate, as chief geologist and manager of exploration. His progress continued, 
and he was later elected President of Carter. 


During his tenure in the industry Mr. McCollum has held many high offices, includ- 
ing: President and a director of European Gas and Electric Company and Haitian 
Petroleum Company, and a director of Ajax Pipe Line Corporation, Coro Petroleum Com- 
pany, Creole Petroleum Corporation, Compania Sea-board Dominicana de Petroleo, 
International Petroleum) Company, Standard Oil Company, Bahamas, and the 
WeKamie Gas Cleaning Company. 


N choosing my subject. | did so with the your services to industry after you have 
hope that | might contribute in a measure — returned home. 


toward directing your thoughts and encour- As we take the long-range view, it is 
& face the future with greater jhyjous that your future activities will be 
confidence. vlosely interlocked with the industrial activ- 
Furthermore. I selected this subject for the ities of your community, and of the nation, 
reason that one of my deepest convictions is Your job, if you are successful, will be to take 
that business has an enormous storehouse of care of your wife. your children and yourself 
rewards for those who will give it their best. and possibly some less fortunate members of 
For some time now you have beer looking your family. You should also contribute time 
forward to and planning fer this event, your — and meney to good causes in your neighbor- 
commencement, Tt represents to you the com: hood, your state. and nation and at the same 
pletion of a long period of lectures, classes. time accumulate some capital to invest in the 
nights of cramming and examinations. You improved tools which your generation and the 
have been warming up for the race ahead. — pjext will need. 
Now you are ready to “stride” into the future. aia . 
This may seem like a large order. but a con- 
For some of you there is the likelihood of 


Re siderable number of Americans have been 
service in the armed forces. Whatever the ; 
doing this for 125 years. That is the reason 


duration. if anv. of your military service it magi : nels 
why this is the kind of country it is and why 


will. | hope. constitute only an interruption in, 
ae it can out-produce any other nation. 

the career you now plan. Industry is vitally 

interested in you. It needs college-trained Moreover, | think it will be easier for you 

men and women. While vou serve your to accomplish these things than it was for 

country you will also gain in experience. them because of the knowledge and the tools 

This experience. combined with your college which they have developed. 


training. will enable you to sell at a premium The use of power, machinery and tools has 


reduced the amount of manual labor mankind 


*Delivered before the graduating class, University of 
Tulsa. Oklahoma. May 28, 1951. has to do. You are all familiar with that fact. 
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More Opportunities for Men of Education 
and Ability 


One of the results is that there is a greater 
percentage of higher jobs than ever before. 
jobs which the Army would call officer jobs. 
There are more strictly supervisory jobs per 
hundred men that there used to be. There 
are more staff and research jobs than there 
used to be. There are more opportunities for 
men of education and ability. If you have 
ability. there are more opportunities for you. 
Moreover, these openings are in a_ richer 
society than we have ever known. More peo- 
ple have more money and they are eager to 
buy. All you have to do is have brains to 
provide some service these people want. 

People make opportunity. They buy things. 
The riches of this 


continent, in gold or oil, would not do you 


but things cannot buy. 


much good unless people would buy the oil 
and gold from you. 

This country offers you more opportunity 
than it has offered to any previous generation 
because it is full of people with the desire and 
If vou 


will serve the public well. you need have little 


the cash to buy goods and services. 


worry about your-owm future. 

Seon after accepting the invitation to speak 
here. | perused commencement addresses de- 
livered at several universities. | found what 
seemed to be a disposition to emphasize 
unduly the uncertainty of the future. [am not 


convinced that the future is any more uncer- 


tain today than it was at any time in the 
past. Possibly | am an optimist. 
\ Divine Wisdom has so ordained such 


uncertainty. Were it not so, perhaps those 
of us with meager prospects would be tempted 
prematurely to “throw in the sponge.” and 
those with brighter futures might become 
complacent and end far short of their goals. 


If each of you had the opportunity <o 


choose a particular era in which to live. how 
far back. if at all. would you go? 


After due 
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reflection. would you not choose the present 
time, and the United States as a place to live 
and work? I think you would! 

The history of mankind does not indicate 
that there can be any guarantee of safety. 
The 


history of the United States does indicate that 


security or success in human affairs. 


this is the best place and probably the best 


time to enter the game of life with gox 


g id pros- 


pects of success. 

You have been told many times that this 
is a free country. Familiarity with freedom 
may have made it seem less important to you. 
but the of 


prospects of success. In a free country you 


freedom. is very essence your 
can bet on yourself, your energy, your knowl- 
edge and your character. 

In a regimented country you have to trust 
your future to the planners, the bureaucrats 
and the police. They promise you security 
and limit you to mediocrity and averages. 
There are no people in the world who have as 
much freedom to bet on themselves as have 
the people in the United States. The founders 
of this country set up the kind of government 
we have just for that purpose. It has resulted 
in more opportunity, more incentive and more 
production than any other nation can provide. 
No nation can equal us. 

But the government did not produce these 
things. It just left people free to produce 
them for themselves. Is there anything more 
the 


opportunities afforded to everyone under our 


stimulating to your imagination than 
democratic form of government in contrast to 
the plight of those who live under Communism 


or Socialism? 
Rewards of Life Equal to Output 


The American way of life for you is what 
you make it. The thing that should concern 
you is what you put into it. You will get out 
of life roughly what you put in. It is true 
that luck plays quite a part in the money 


rewards, but in the gaining of respect of 
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other people and in the feeling of satisfaction 
with yourself, luck plays little or no part. 

The Government cannot give you a good 
life, nor can any system. The Government 
can keep order and insure freedom and allow 
opportunity to be free. or it can limit freedom 
and limit your opportunity. 


There is no system that can give you a good 


life. The mythical “They” who are supposed 


to control things really do not exist. If you 
have courage and capacity. you are “they” as 
far as you are concerned. 

If you are a full-fledged American. you will 
he the captain of your soul and the master 
of your fate. You wiil realize that you can- 
not have a satisfactory life without making 
the most effective contribution of which you 
are capable. 

Against this background | should like. in 
the parlance of the engineer. to set a few 
benchmarks for you as you enter upon your 
career. 

Let me suggest that you give your employer 
or business associate the best you have. Serve 
your country and all humanity well. Accept 


willingly responsibility which is yours. 
Goal Necessary 


Never lose sight of the fact that you are 
important in that business enterprise which 


provides you employment. Even) on 


your 
Select 
your target. then reason and try to chart the 
course you wish to follow. 


first job. by dll means have an aim! 


Industry is seek- 
ing and stands ready to reward that person 
who serves his business group well. who con- 
than the average 
strives to improve that which he found when 
he arrived, 


tributes more and who 
Rewards will come beth in the 
form of personal satisfaction and in economic 
advantages. 

As you apply the knowledge you have 
acquired and as you strive to earn your liveli- 
hood, although at times you may become dis- 


couraged, sooner or later you will learn that 


business enterprises offer equality of oppor- 
tunity. Only 


chance to 


That is what America offers. 
in’ America have the 


advance as far and as fast as native ability. 


does one 
training and experience have equipped him to 
climb the ladder of success, 

The capital invested in tools to give each 
man a job in the oil business is about $20,000. 
In the telephone business. it is $35,000. and 
it varies in different occupations. but it is large 
in most businesses. 

So. assume cheerfully the responsibility to 
produce and create more goods and things 
in order to raise the standard of living not 
only for yourself but for all other Americans. 


Human Relations Important 


Today we hear a great deal about HUMAN 
RELATIONS. 


ferred to by 


This subject is variously re- 
many as industrial relations. 
employee relations. public relations. and cus- 
tomet relations. Never before have our indus- 
trial leaders placed so much stress on the 
economic importance of this aspect of busi- 
ness. May I urge you to study and to think 
about ways and means of improving human 
relations in all of your business activities. 
Basic research studies are being conducted 
and new ones are being undertaken through- 
out industry. This is a fertile field for you 
and industry to reap a rich harvest. 

In order to profit most in the position which 
vou will have. may | urge that you study, and 
study seriously. ways and means of improving 
your relations and your employer's relations 
with those who are vitally important to your 


business. to and to 


your community your 
government. 
You should now have the fundamental basis 
of education—-which is that you have learned 
That will net do you much 


good unless you keep on learning. 


how to learn. 
If you 
want to limit yourself to a functional job. 
then limit your learning to the mastering of 


things. such as machinery. oil. airplanes. 
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engines or whatever you may choose. Hf you 
“what 
Peo- 


te run the world. The important thing is to 
| 


have greater ambition, study carefully 
makes people tick.” People run things. 
understand people. 

During the last generation there has been 
an evolutionary change in business manage- 
ment. Today many of our business enter- 
prises are managed by professional managers 


Each 


of you graduates. through equality of oppor- 


and not by those who own enterprises. 


tunity. can rise to that level of responsibility 


in management which your abilities will 
permit. 

Big business of this country. which is now 
directed by professional managers. offers you 
a particular opportunity, Practically all of 
these managers start at the bottom and rise 


by 


or favoritism. 


merit. There is very little influence, pull 
They offer as fair a chance for 
merit as human beings can devise. 

These companies are mostly financed by the 
Their 


these 


investments of thousands of people. 
of for 


thousands of people. The money comes from 


boards directors are trustees 
the savings of the muliitude. and the manage- 
ment rises by merit from the bottom up. This 
gives you and your competitors a fair field 
and no favor. 

Many of you may be troubled by the prob- 
lem of security. A great deal of confusion 
exists today in the minds of some with respect 
to achieving this end. [ think many people 
have confused financial security with personal 
security, 

Security comes from training one’s mind to 
think and to think clearly. from having ideals 
and living up to them and from working 
intelligently and faithfully. Summed up, this 
means that personal security is dependent 
upon the ability to meet changing conditions 
will reward those 


who prepare for their security by cultivating 


and situations. Industry 


the ability to meet changing conditions. Other 


concepts of security rest upon shifting sands. 


\4 


Philosophers said several hundred years 
before Christ that. in the affairs of men, the 
thing which is most certain is change. Some 
do not recognize the immutable truth of that 
statement. There are those who in their at- 
tempt to gain security go counter to funda- 
mental principles. /n the long run, | fear the 
consequences of such actions. 

Industry, highly competitive as it is. rewards 
handsomely those who venture and succeed in 
improving ways of doing a better job; who 
develop new processes and who provide new 
goods needed by the consuming public. 

It is often this same spirit of venture. this 
willingness to invest venture capital. which has 
brought permanence to many businesses and 
to to 


If carriage makers had not ventured 


security their owners and their em- 


ployees. 
into building bodies for automobiles. if our 
textile had 


adopt new processes and if our great industrial 


manufacturers not ventured to 
chemical enterprises had net ventured to 
develop new products. would they have been 
secure ? 

Consequently. is it not frequently the will- 
ingness to venture that brings continued secur- 
ity for the individual. for business enterprises 
and for employees? 

The economic foundation on which out 
democracy is based is nourished through our 
many competitive business enterprises, both 
small and large. You college graduates with 
minds trained to approach problems from the 
research viewpoint, with imagination, and 
with the development of sound judgment are 
going to leave an indelible imprint upon busi- 
ness. As you look back. you will be gratified 
to see that. as the result of your contributions. 
you have not only increased production and 
raised the standard of living for others. but 
you personally have advanced and gained in 
an economic way. Having then received 
INDUSTRY'S REWARDS, you will be proud 


to have been a member of this nation’s great 
industrial team. 
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Career Opportunities 


IN FIRE, MARINE AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


22 minute film “YOUR TOMORROW" 
is available for showing on College 
Campus. Write to H. Paul Abbott, 

Director of Education 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


Companies, Philadelphia 
1600 Arch Street 


Headed by 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Oldest Capital Stock Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Founded 1792 in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 
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THE PLACEMENT SERVICE e¢ 3400 WALNUT ST. 


"A Centralized Placement Office for Students and Alumni’’ 


The Placement Service of the University of Pennsylvania 
enters its twenty-fifth year with appreciation for the continuous 
support given its services by Industrial Firms, Public and Private 


Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


The Facilities of the Placement Service's four divisions— 
Business and Industrial Appointments for Men, Business and 
Industrial Appointments for Women, Academic Appointments, 
and the Student Aid Department—are always available to those 


interested in seeking well qualified candidates for employment. 


UNIVERSITY Of PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 4 
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JOBS IN FARAWAY PLACES 


THeresa Recreation Advisor 
General Overseas Affairs Branch Civilian Personnel Division 
Office of the Secretary of Army, Washington, D. C, 


Miss MacMillan’s experience, in a supervisory capacity, with Special Services in 
Japan, from December, 1947, to February, 1950, provided an excellent background for her 
to head the recruiting of civilians for Army Recreational service overseas. 


Prior to World War Il, Miss MacMillan had been associated with private and public 


social agencies in Ohio and Virginia. 


In 1942 she was appointed Assistant Coordinator 


of Civilian Detense in Roanoke, Virginia. In that postion, while working with “Volunteers 
of Roanoke” and group recreation at Army camps in the area, she was first introduced to 


the Army's Program of Recreation. 


Miss MacMillan received her A.B. degree from Wooster College, and her M.A. in 
Social Administration from the School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 


niversity. 


ODAY’S college graduate has unlimited 

job opportunities at home and overseas. 
Private industry and governmental agencies 
are constantly seeking alert. ambitious. well 
trained individuals for positions of responsi- 
bility. The individual who desires to be of 
service to his country, to teach the American 
way of life. to develop an awareness and 
understanding of the customs and problems of 
other nations, can find worthwhile and gainful 
employment outside the continental limits of 
the United States. 

Visits to placement directors and heads of 
departments in colleges and universities have 
proved that the majority of them were not 
aware of the employment possibilities in the 
Army's Recreational 


Program overseas 


commands. The general lack of information 
is understandable, since employment with 
Special Services overseas began on a small 
scale in 1945. Only during the past year has 
there been a need for active recruitment. 
Although the positions 


available has not been wide spread. almost all 


information on 
the major colleges and universities have at 
least one graduate working in the Special 
Services Program. Forty-one colleges and uni- 
versities were represented in the group of 45 
recreational assistants and assistant club direc- 
tors who sailed in July the 
European Command. Six members of the con- 


for duty in 


tingent hold a master’s degree. and one recrea- 


tional assistant has received her doctorate. A 
similar group, that included librarians also. 
departing for Europe in August. had attended 
54 colleges or universities. and had been re- 
cruited from 17 states throughout the United 
States. 

A clear cut explanation of Special Services. 
its mission and its activities can be given by 
quoting excerpts from an article. RECREA- 
TION FOR THE AMERICAN: SOLDIER, 
written by Lt. Col. William A. Bishop, Chief 
of Army Recreational Service from November 
1948 until April 1951. and published in 
Recreation, January 1950. 


“In molding American men— accustomed to 


democratic, peaceful ways of living 


into 
effective military forces. the Army knows that 
its task is more than just military training. 
Problems of individual and collective welfare 
remain, and the basic need for leisure-time 
recreation persists inside the Army as in 
civilian life. This basic need is being met 
through Army Recreational Service as ade- 
quately as possible. depending upon available 
funds. 

“You will find special services cfhicers, 
service club recreation directors, Army libra- 
rians, athletic directors, arts and crafts, music 
and soldier-show technicians supplying leader- 
ship—professional direction that is resulting 
in hundreds of thousands of American sol- 
diers continuing the recreation pursuits that 
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they enjoyed in. civilian life. learning new 
recreation skills and thereby becoming more 


efficient and more valuable soldiers. 
Importance of Individual Soldier 


“The modern concept of military leadership 
takes cognizance of the dignity and = impor- 
tance of the individual soldier. and stressés 
genuine concern for his welfare. Army morale 
work of whit h recreation Is one phase is 
therefore calculated to bring out. encourage 
and develop the best that is in the individual 
soldier. It brings him enjoyment of his wort. 
and pride in his organization. It helps to 
develop him individually as a member of a 
team — a team that will be capable of bringing 
a most profitable return on our national de- 
fense investment. terms of peace and 
security, 

“The Army is convinced that a soldier must 
find satisfaction in his military environment. 
in his role as a soldier off-duty as well as on- 
duty. if he is to fulfill his potential of military 
strength and continue to be ‘the best soldier 
in the world!” It believes that the soldier is 
entitled to have readily available on the post 
those leisure-time facilities and activities he 
enjoved in civilian life. It is convinced that 
these things help to make him beld in spirit. 
daring in enterprise. intelligent. resourceful 
and courageous in carrying out his military 
duties. 

“Special Services Division is the Army 
ageney? which provides these benefits. It 
supervises and directs a far-flung Army Ree- 
reation. entertainment and welfare program 
that brings off-duty pleasure to American 
soldiers wherever they are stationed —in- the 
United States and overseas. 

“This agency grew out of a report of 
Raymond Fosdick to Secretary of Wat 
Newton D. Baker after the first world war. In 
this report. Mr. Fosdick. then chairman of the 
War Department Commission on Training 


Camp Activities. recommended that the Army 


assume responsibility for on-post leisure-time 
programs. These had been carried on largely 
by civilian agencies during the war. An Army 
Morale Branch, created late in 1918, for the 
study and survey of morale problems in the 
Army was terminated with World War I 
demobilization, but it laid the basis for the 
present development. Special Services Divi- 
sion is successor to the Morale Division. estab- 
lished in July, 1940, by authority of the 
mobilization regulations of 1939. 


“In the achievement of its) mission — to 
provide a healthy and interesting off-duty 
environment for military personnel Special 
Services functions in three principal ways: 
(1) planning and organizing recreation, enter- 
tainment and welfare programs: (2) provid- 
ing facilities to house and otherwise enable 
these programs to operate: (3) training per- 
sonnel at the Special Services School, Fort 


Benjamin Harrison, to carry out the program. 


“Aside from the motion pictures and PX 
services provided by the other components of 
Special Services. Army Recreational Service 
promotes voluntary soldier participation in 
planned leisure-time pursuits that are as varied 
as the diversified interests and tastes of indi- 
viduals in civilian life. Carried out in’ the 
\merican way. this program offers a chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity and imagination of the 
Special Services personnel who provide its 
leadership at installations in the United States 
and overseas. In Washington. D. C.. our small 
staff of trained specialists is constantly at work 
devising new all-Army programs, stimulating 
current efforts. procuring equipment. recruit- 
ing professional technicians for the field. 
Special Features of World-Wide Program 

“Here are some of the continuing special 
features of this world-wide recreation-enter- 


tainment program operation wherever 
American troops are stationed: 


“Service Clubs at all Army posts form the 
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backbone of the program and run the gamut 
of recreation activities—game tournaments. 
jam sessions, tours, photographic clubs. arts 
and crafts. holiday and special events. forums 
and exhibits. Clubs are supervised by women 
directors with a professional background in 
recreation. Here a soldier may borrow a 
music instrument to practice: make ceramic 
jewelry : check out classical records or a small 
game: play table tennis or billiards: partic:- 
pate in a quiz show: perform in a variety skit. 
or dance with a young lady from a nearby 
community. who has volunteered her leisure- 
time to assist the Army its recreation 
program. 

“In the castle in Bavaria. the Nissen hut 
in’ Korea. or in the brick building which 
faces the Golden Gate Bridge. the Army Serv- 
ice Club is the meeting place for the soldier's 
family and his friends.” 

Individuals who are selected for the pro- 
fessional direction of recreational activities 
must be citizens of the United States. carefully 
screened in regard to loyalty. academic back- 
ground, experience, personal characteristics. 
appearance and personality. As recreational 
leaders. they will be in such close contact with 
the troops that emotional stability. sound 
judgment. adjustability and a well balanced 
sense of humor are prime requisites for all 
positions. 

With a few exceptions, most positions have 
been established for women. For the purpose 
of clarity. each phase of the program, for 
which personnel is recruited. must be con- 
-idered separately. 

SERVICE CLUBS require a staff ef from 
three to six American civilians. The size 
of the club and the pumber of military 
personnel to be served are the determin- 
ing factors. For the most part. recruit- 
ing for staff members is done at the 
lowest grade level. recreational assistant. 


Promotion to higher levels of responsi- 


bility and salary may be earned within 
the command. 

College graduates who apply for recrea- 
tional assistants positions are not required 
to have paid experience in recreation. 
Majors in physical education, social 
studies, music, theater or arts and crafts 
have proved excellent recreational work- 
ers. Job experience such as advertising. 
journalism, public relations. counseling 
or teaching is desirable. 


Typical Training and Orientation Program 


Each overseas command has established 
its own training and orientation program. 
The plan adopted by the European Com- 
mand will be used as an example. Prior 
to departure from the continental United 
States. new employees report to Special 
Services Section, Adjutant General's 
School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 
\ ten day orientation course is given on 
Working with Special Services. and the 
duties required in the position for which 
the individual has been selected. When 
the new employee arrives at Special Serv- 
ices Headquarters. European Command, 
Nurnberg. Germany, another orientation 
of approximately three days’ duration 
gives an overall picture of the recrea- 
tional program and the mission of the 
individual in the command. When the 
orientation has been completed, assign- 
ments are made, and the employee de- 
parts to the military post to which she 
has been attached for duty. Upon arrival 
at the duty station. on the job training 
begins to prepare the individual for max- 
imum efficiency and productivity. For 
example, a recreational assistant’s train- 
ing extends through a pericd of fifteen 
weeks, Each phase of Service Club work, 
namely programming. publicity, arts and 
crafts and administration. which includes 


persannel management. funds, reports, 
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supply and maintenance, is thoroughly 


covered through instruction and job com- 
pletion. At the termination of training. 
the new recreational assistant, under the 
supervision of the club director, is on 
her own to become outstandingly success- 


ful in her new assignment. 


Basic Requirements for Recreational 

Assistant: 
U.S. Citizenship. female. age 24 to 
35, college graduate, or a minimum 
of two years of college and two years 
paid experience in adult recreation. 
Interest in arts and crafts, dramatics. 
music or group recreation is desir- 


able. Salary $2875. 


{RM) LIBRARY SERVICE is compar- 
able to that of a city library system which 
has a main library, branch libraries, hos- 
pital service, and mobile libraries for 
isolated areas. An assignment overseas 
may mean work in any of the various 
ty pes of libraries, or it may be a combina- 
tion of two or more. 
Basic Requirements for Librarians: 
U.S. Citizenship, female. single, age 
21 to 40. graduate of library school 
aceredited by American Library 
Association or Regional Accrediting 
Association for Colleges and Uni- 
versities; professional knowledge of 
library organization, reference and 
bibliography, book selection and 
reader's advisory service. Salary 
Range $3100 to $3825. based on 


education and experience. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SPECIALISTS 
may be assigned to an individual craft 
shop and photography lab or may super- 
vise a number of installations that  pro- 
vide instruction, tools and materials for 
the individual with creative talent or the 


“fix-it” urge. 
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Basic Requirements jor Arts and Crajts 

Specialists: 
U.S. Citizenship, female. single. age 
24-35, college graduate with a major 
in arts and crafts. demonstrated pro- 
ficieney in basic principles of design 
and their application in photography, 
graphic arts, metal craft. wood work, 
leather work and other crafts. Salary 
Range $3100 to $3825. based on 
education and experience. 

Although women are employed gener- 

ally. exception has been made by some 

commands, and qualified men have 


been accepted, 


THE SPORTS PROGRAM is replete with 
a wide variety of activities ranging from 
horse shoes to football. played at all levels 
of ability and at all echelons of command. 
An Athletic Director assists the Special 
Services Officer in organizing, supervis- 
ing, promoting and conducting active and 
passive participation in the well balanced 


sports program. 


Basic Requirements for Athletic 

Director: 
Citizenship. male. single 
preferred, age 25 to 40; college 
graduate with a major in physical 
education; experience in active par- 
ticipation or coaching major sports: 
demonstrated ability to instruct par- 
ticipants, coaches, officials to 
promote and direct a comprehensive 
recreational sports program. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT SPECIALIST. 
who is directly responsible for the pro- 
duction of soldier shows, may be assigned 
to work with a Service Club. a small 
isolated unit or with a command head- 
quarters. Individuals selected for posi- 
tions must be versatile. well trained in all 
phases of the theater, and must have 
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demonstrated ability to work with all 
types of people in changing situations. 


Basic Requirements for Entertainment 
Specialists: 

UL. S. Citizenship. female." single. 
age 24-40: graduate of an accredited 
college or professional school; theater 
arts or music major: two years of 
paid experience in field of specializa- 
tion; working knowledge of stage 
craft. directing. producing. 
Salary Range $3825 to $4600. based 


and 


on education and experience. 

*Some commands occasionally will 
accept men for Entertainment Spe- 
cialists. 


Pertinent Information for counseling potential 
Applicants: 

1. The majority of position vacancies are 
usually in Germany or Japan. however. 
from time to time there are openings in 
Alaska. Okinawa. Guam. Panama. Tri- 
este and Austria. 


Some commands offer. in addition to the 
yearly base salary. a cost of living allow- 
ance or an overseas differential. rangin,. 
from 10 to 

The term of employment is two years. 
with the exception of Guam and Okinawa 
which require only one year of service. 
Housing is furnished at no cost to the 
individual. 


Living costs. with a few exceptions are 
reasonable. 
Medical 


available at a nominal charge to the 


care in’ Army hospitals is 


individual. 


Blue uniforms. especially designed for 
library and service club personnel. are 
worn also by female arts and crafts per- 


sonnel in Germany. Japan and Alaska. 
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and by female Entertainment Specialists 
in Japan and Alaska. 


6. Vacation with pay may be taken with 
the approval of the command. 


Changing conditions as a result of training 
programs, emergencies or special events often 
make it necessary for the Army to supplement 
the normal recreational program with tem- 
porary activities. When troops were ordered 
to Korea. Special Services initiated club 
mobile and troop train projects. Training 
areas often require temporary service clubs in 
tents or in prefab buildings. and libraries on 
wheels to serve the troops away from their 
permanent stations. To accept the challenge 
to be of service, regardless of the location. the 
type facility to be used or the job to be done. 
recreational personnel must be flexible, versa- 
tile. and above all must have an enthusiastic 
approach to people and their recreational 
activities. 

(Placement directors. in colleges and uni- 
versities that have been visited by a member 
of the recruiting staff. have been very helpful 
in recommending 


qualified 


applicants for 
positions, To those who have not been aware 
f the Special Services program and its need 
for personnel, an appeal is made at this time 
for referral of qualified alumni. to Overseas 
Affairs Branch. Civilian Personnel Division. 


Office of Secretary of the Army. Washington, 


Charles S. Leopold 


Engineer 


213 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 
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The strange tale of 


Al Hafed and 
Acres of Diamonds 


This is a story of one man’s greed . . . of another man’s kindness. . . 
the story of a wealthy Persian farmer and a young American clergyman 
named Conwell, who, in 1870, was traveling down the Tigris River from 
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. 

For the journey a native guide had been employed. He was a 
garrulous fellow, fond of telling stories, and one evening around the 
camphre, he told an especially intriguing tale . . . a story destined to play 
an important role in the history of Temple University. 

According to the guide there once lived a rich Persian farmer named 
Al Hafed who became obsessed with the thought of becoming wealthier 
after hearing about a river whose bed was lined with sparkling diamonds. 
Al Hafed decided to try to find this stream and embarked upon a long 
and disastrous search during which he lost his fortune and life. Ironically, 
after his death the fabulous river with its bed of diamonds was discovered 
on Al Hafed’s farm. 

The native guide’s story so impressed Russell H. Conwell, the 
young clergyman, that many vears later he used it as the basis for his 
famous lecture “Acres of Diamonds,” which earned millions of dollars 


and led to the establishing of Temple University. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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CAREER DETERMINATION AT THE SECONDARY 


SCHOOL LEVEL 


AnceLo F, DeANcELUs, Principal 


Dalton High School, Dalton, Massachusetts 


Vr. DeAngelus became interested in guidance at the University of Massachusetts 
while serving as laboratory instructor and graduate assistant in psychology. He later took 
courses in personnel administration at New 


York University. During the summer of 


1950, he attended Defiance College and studied career determination under the guidance 


of Warren Bruner. 


Vr. DeAngelus received his B.S. degree from Roanoke College in 1936 and his M.S. 
in education in 1938 at the University of Massachusetts. 

He taught science at Dalton High School trom 1941 to 1943, betore leaving for 
Dighton High School at Segreganset, Massachusetts, where he became vice-principal and 
science teacher. He returned to Dalton in 1946 as a science teacher, and was appointed 


principal of the high school in June, 1949, 


ROVING that the basic philosophy under- 
lying career determination is sound, and 
that the setting of the times is right for this 
new approach to an old problem, this program 
has been spreading to school systems which 
have been searching for methods to help im- 
prove their guidance techniques and results. 
The background for the program was set 
at the college level by Warren Bruner, who 
is now serving as Director of Career Deter- 
mination and Placement Officer at Defiance 
College. Defiance. Ohio. For many years he 
has been collecting materials. writing and 
working out methods. which are exemplified 
in his college programs. An organized effort 
to promote parallel career determination pro- 
grams at the secondary school level began dur- 
ing the summer of 1950. If such a program 
is worthwhile at the college level. it is also 
advantageous at the lower level. 
Encouraging youths to help themselves be- 
come self-determining individuals is the best 
way to prepare them to meet future problems 
and learn how to solve them. This viewpoint 
stresses the importance of creating in all 
students attitudes of self-understanding of 
manifested interests. abilities, powers and 
limitations, to the end that they realize it is 
their privilege and responsibility to match 
these with the demands and chances of getting 
a job, which will enable them to develop ways 
of life among those whom they respect and 


who are congenial to them, and will permit 
them to learn to exploit their powers toward 
achieving a respected success productive 
activities. 

In our schools. we operate on the basis 
that if we want students to know about a sub- 
ject and use it effectively, we teach them the 
subject. It seems logical, then. to assume that 
if we want students to know themselves and 
the work world sufficiently to be able to choose 
and plan their careers. we should teach them 
through appropriate courses. Such courses 
taken with other students is a normal pro- 
cedure, and, along with testing. counseling and 
placement should contribute a great deal 
toward making self-determining individuals. 


Students Encouraged to See Themselves in 
Relation to World 


The fundamental idea underly ing the Career 
Determination Program for Secondary Schools 
is that students should be taught how to live. 
how to select the most appropriate occupa- 
tions and how to plan their careers. The core 
of the program is made up of required courses 
such as Career Essentials and Career Selection 
and Planning. incorporated in the curriculum 
and offered to the student for credit. The pur- 
pose of this instruction is to stimulate students 
to think of themselves in relation to their lives 
and the world about them, and to equip them 
as much as possible before graduation to plan 
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a career in line with their interests, while 
taking into consideration their aptitudes, re- 
quirements of careers and opportunities avail- 
able. In operating the program, all related 
facilities and aspects of school life should be 
utilized to advantage. The courses should be 
conducted at grade levels thought to be most 
appropriate in a school system as well as most 
beneficial to the students. The main objective 
of the the 


students ready to pursue career requirements 


program in school is to have 
in advanced schools of learning. or to apply 
for selected jobs in the current labor market. 
out this 
Dalton. 


This small high school with 


The laboratory selected for trying 
program was Dalton High School. 
Massachusetts. 
its present enrollment of students is 
already steeped in experimental pedagogy. 
originating with the famous Dalton Plan of 
the 1920's. This plan. however. has not been 
in operation in Dalton for over twenty years. 
Yet. no sooner had the last of the old Dalton 
Plan desks been taken out of the school when 
the students and the inhabitants of the town 
were again exposed to a plan which put a 


In the old 


Dalton Plan. the program was designed to 


burden of choice on the students. 


permit the student” to select his own rate of 
With the Career Determination Plan. 


the program attempts to train the student to 


study. 


select his own career, 
In the fall of 1950. the following method 


was used to incorporate the basic courses. 


Career Essentials and Career Selection and 
Planning. in the school curriculum. The 


junior and senior English classes were already 
divided into the college. commercial and gen- 
eral sections. By “borrowing” one English 
class period per week for group study on 
careers. the juniors were able to take Career 
Essentials and the seniors. Career Selection 
and Planning. The Principal taught the 
courses with the cooperation and assistance 


of the English teachers. Through the study 


of vocabulary. by writing themes and present- 
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ing oral reports associated with careers, it 
was possible to interpret. to some extent, the 
work done in careers in terms of credit in 
English. 


Juniors and Seniors Given Courses 


the 
juniors covered such subjects as; purpose in 


In the classes in Career Essentials, 
living. elements of a career, success objectives. 
planning and control, health and careers, mar- 
riage and careers, women in careers, general 
education, work 
with study. techniques of learning and learn- 


extra-curricular activities. 
ing of one’s capacities and potentialities. Self- 
evaluation of interests. personality. special 
abilities and aptitudes was stressed. Through 
special assignments and tests. where students 
could make up their own profiles. they had the 
opportunity to learn more about themselves. 
With the 


cooperation of the Division of Employment 


or confirm what they already knew. 


Security, students were permitted to take a 
general aptitude test battery and profit from 
expert counseling. 

In the classes in Career Selection and Plan- 
ning. the seniors were assisted in making out 
an inventory of their assets and_ liabilities. 
Each senior was permitted to determine the 
work pattern he was interested in and within 
which he seemed to fit. to seek out informa- 
tion desired regarding occupational areas 
through reading self-acquired occupa- 
tional data sheets. to match personal qualifica- 
tions with requirements in opportunity fields 
where he seemed to have the most interest. to 
set up a master plan for his career with short- 
range and long-range procedures for continu- 
ing to reach his objective and to study ways 
of making contacts for placement and ways 


of getting along and succeeding on the job. 
Results 


It is difficult to measure the results of a 
Also, it is 
impossible to measure the final effectiveness 


one-year program of this nature. 
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of such a program, which deals with career 
planning, without considering the span of 
years required to achieve success as well as 
other important related factors involved in 
However, the results of 
a questionnaire filled out by the seniors, who 
had taken the course in Career Selection and 


shaping one’s career. 


Planning, can be reported at this time. Even 
though considerable follow-up work is re- 
quired, the results of this questionnaire are 
valuable and gratifying. The following in- 
formation was derived from responses made 


by 56 seniors to the items listed: 


I. As a result of the Career Determination 
program 
82°7—I learned more about myself. 
7°¢—I am more confused about my- 
self. 
11‘¢—I learned nothing that I didn't 
already know. 
As a result of this program 
89°; —I learned more about cecupa- 
tions, 
4°¢—I am more confused about oc- 
cupations, 
I learned nothing of importance 
to me that I didn’t already know. 
As a result of this program 
I 


tematic planning for the future 


became convinced that  sys- 
was important. 

I was not convinced that. sys- 
tematic planning for the future 


was important. 
Had you decided what you wanted 
to do after graduation from high 
school before taking this program? 
51% —Yes; 49% —No. 
If you had did you change 
your mind as a result of this pro- 
gram? 
7%—Yes; 3% 
No. 


If you had decided. did you feel 


Can't say: 90% 
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more certain that your choice was a 
correct one as a result of this pro- 
gram? 


45°; - 


Yes; 28% 
No. 
If you had not decided (49°; ) what 


you wanted to do after graduation from 


Can't say: 


high school before you took this pro- 
gram. did it help you in making a 
decision ? 


ol‘ ‘ Yes: 39% No. 


Was this program effective as a Way to 


get you to think more seriously about 
yourself and your future? 
8907 —Yes; 11%—No. 
a. Did you tell your parents about this 
program? 
No. 
b. If you did, what did they say about 
it? 
62‘; —said it was a good idea. 
0‘, —-said they didn’t like it. 
32% 


6‘; —said something else. 


Yes; 1% 


didn’t say anything about it. 


Kindly recommend the extent to which 
you think the following factors would 
List them 
relatively. according to what you think 


help to improve instructors. 


we should have more of to which you 
think we should have less of to enrich 
the course: 
a. outside speakers. 
b. occupational information. 
c. personality rating scales. 
d. self-interpreted primary abilities 
tests. 
e. aptitude tests. 
f. related themes. 
During the course of the year, some pub- 
licity had been given the program at Dalton 
High School. 


and for materials used were made by inter- 


Requests for more information 


ested people in different parts of the country 
in high schools. colleges. special schools and 
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In all in- 
stances. requests were fulfilled and descriptive 


even in industrial organizations. 


material available was sent, for genuine inter- 
est and acceptance of the program in other 
areas. is another measure of its success. 
The Career Determination Program started 
at Dalton High School has an ideal situation 
At this time 
an addition is being built, and with its com- 


for continuation and expansion. 


pletion, the seventh and eighth grades will be 
included in the high school building. It may 
be visionary to be thinking about the possibil- 


ity of modified 


eventually 


having career 


* 


Secretarial jobs led all others among placement of inexperienced college 
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courses in the curriculum from the seventh 
through the twelfth grades; however. career 
planning is a continuous process and cannot 
he adequately and completely done at a par- 
With the inclusion of the 
seventh and eighth grades. it is hoped that 
career Courses adapted to the needs of the 


ticular grade level. 


students from grades seven through ten can 
be developed and made available to the stu- 
dents, just as the two courses, Career Essen- 
tials and Career Selection and Planning. have 
been incorporated in the eleventh and twelfth 
grade curricula. 


women in business and industry in 1950, according to an annual survey of 


placements of college graduates made by Northwestern University. 


Next to 


secretarial jobs, placements in merchandising, chemistry, accounting, market 


research, engineering, advertising, personnel, and physics were most numerous, 
in that order. 


—The Management Review, July, 1951. 
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AN UNBEATABLE COMBINATION . . . 


EDUCATION helps equip a man 
for the place he wants to occupy 
in the world. 


LIFE INSURANCE helps him ob- 
tain the financial security he wants 
for his home, his family, his busi- 
ness and his future. 


KANSAS 


city 


LIFE INSURANCE 
and 
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ELECTRICITY 


sets the pace 


for 


dependable performance! 


Letectric Company 
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4 graduate of Drake University, Mr. 
reporter for the Des 


Yankton College and the Breck School, St. Paul. 


THE REST OF OUR LIVES 


GIDEON SeyMowr, ice-President and Executive Editor 
Vinneapolis Star and Tribune, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Seymour began his journalistic 
Voines Register and Tribune. 


ste 


career 
He later served as reporter, editor 
and news executive for the Associated Press in the United States, South Africa, Europe 
and the Argentine. 


Vr. Seymour is a member of the Board of the Minneapolis Orchestra Association, 


as a 


He is also a member of the American 


Society of Newspaper Editors, American Academy of Political and Social Science, National 


N\ the quarterly review Foreign Affairs. a 
year or so ago, the American author and 
essayist Lewis Galantiere sought to explain 
the United States to European statesmen and 
intellectual leaders. Europeans make the mis- 
take. he said, of conceiving of what we call 
“democracy” and “representative government” 
and “capitalism” and “free enterprise” in the 
United States in terms of what those words 
mean in Europe. from which our institutions 
sprang. Yet they have come to have in the 
United States an entirely different meaning: 
the institutions of our American society, while 
adapted from the institutions of British and 
French and other European societies. have 
acquired characteristics of their own: they 
have undergone an evolution, and they possess 
a virility and an adaptability which makes 
And the 
to 
define American society today in terms of 


them something new in the world, 


European is utterly mistaken who tries 


Furopean meanings of the same words. 


What he said to Europeans needs saying to 
and understanding by Americans. And | 


think of his words when I reflect upon Amer- 


ican education, and college and university 


training as it has evolved among us. The 
existence of this Midwest College Placement 


Association is evidence of what | mean. It 
would be hard to explain it to Europeans. 

A liberal education is still defined. I believe. 
in the Oxford English dictionary as “an edu- 
cation fit for a gentleman; that is, not pro- 


*Given at the opening session of The Midwest Col- 
lege Placement Association Conference, Minneapo- 


lis, Minnesota, September 18, 1951. 


Press Club of Washington and the Minneapolis Rotary Club. 


fessional or technical.” The acquiring of a 
skill is not a part of it. and the assumption is 
implicit that a liberal education is for one who 
is not going to have to work for a living. Our 
language is still full of words which have base 
and sinister implications because they were 
used originally to describe people who worked 
for a living 
“artful.” In Britain today it is fairly 
common for a dentist to be excluded from a 


“cunning.” “crafty.” “design- 


uo 
ing. 


gentleman’s club on the grounds that he is a 
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craftsman; and the Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion of England excludes anybody who “has 
been by employment for wages a mechanic. 
artisan or laborer engaged in any 
duty.” 


manual 
Our own dectors do not advertise, if 
they 


are “ethical.” because to advertise was 
to associate oneself with work, and so un- 
becoming to a gentleman. a member of the 
leisure class—the governing class. The Eng- 
lish barrister still wears upon his robe a small 
bag which is a survival of the day when he 
never charged a fee. but merely accepted the 
gifts of grateful clients and so maintained his 
amateur standing. 

It is in America that we have evolved. out 
of the Athenian and English concept. the type 
of higher education which equips young peo- 
ple for useful work. with a capital \ 
with a pride in that work. 


and 


The theme of this conference is “Effective 
Utilization of the College Graduate.” The 
world of 1951 and the last half of the twen- 
tieth century is one in which our American 


concept of education for work makes more 
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sense than ever before 


first. because it is a 
complex and troubled world. in which none 
can work to full effectiveness or usefulness un- 
less he has a knowledge of the world he lives 
in. and a philosophy of citizenship that 
world. as well as a social or technological skill 
in which he excels: and second. because if 
America and the ideals which it stands for in 
the world are to survive. it must be because 
we make this the hardest-working half-century 
any nation ever engaged in an era of harder 
and more purposeful work than is) accom 


4,. 
plished by those who are laboring zealously to 


kind of world. with 
set of rules and standards. 


create another another 


This is not going to be an easy half-century 
for America or Americans — nothing like as 
easy as the half-century even from 1900. to 
1950. nowhere nearly as simple as the half- 
century of pioneering and nation-founding 
from 1800 to 1850 or the half-century of 
national reconstruction and expansion from 
1850 to L900. 

Today the chips are down: the next 50 years 
will determine whether the United States is 
going to lead the world into a new era of 
stability and well-being greater than the great 
ages of Greece or Rome or Britain. or is going 
to buckle and fail and give way either to a 
new Barbarian onslaught and Dark Age. or 
to some pallid compromise with chaos. 

This is no sudden development. The crisis 
that confronts us has been developing for 


more than a generation. It is not the result 


of anything so simple as mistakes at Yalta ot 
even the Bolshevik revolution of LOTT. We 
live in a phase of human evolution which has 
been coming for much more than a century. 
and which only superhuman wisdom, prob- 
ably. could have prevented from breaking out 
into violence. and through which to a new 
era of peace and plenty there is no marked or 


easy road, 


Perhaps we can see best where we are by 
voing clear back to Rome. It was the first 
nation. in a modern sense. Greece had been 
almost a nation. but it managed to become 
only a fairly loose confederation of city-states. 
There had been great city-states before it. But 
not until Rome was a large area and a large 
part of the population of the globe brought, 
through expansion of communication and 
trade and application of the persuasions of 
culture and force. under one government. one 
set of rules. 


The Roman Empire encompassed most of 
the civilized world of its day—not as large a 
world as we live in. but the fringe of land 
‘around the Mediterranean and most of Europe 
as far northwestward as the British Isles. To 
that world. Rome gave a set of rules——a system 
To 
its institutions of law and order we owe much 
today. 


of authority and justice and government. 


Its highways and aqueducts in some 
way widened the horizons and raised the liv- 
ing standards of almost every subject. It was 
a slave society. by our standards. but it was 


a system of world order and under it men ad- 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


LirE INSURANCE COM PANY 
WILMINGTON + DELAWARE 
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vanced to heights no earlier human society 
had reached on such a mass scale. 

About 400 A. D. Rome collapsed, and for 
centuries thereafter no nation or group of 
nations was able or willing to set up and 
enforce a system of order. For a thousand 
mankind in the chaos and 
to call the 


a period in which Europe was 


years wallowed 


anarchy which historians used 
Dark Ages 
swept by wars and plagues. and in which cul- 
ture and even human life survived only in 
cloisters and in caves. 

Finally, around 1400 A, D.. there was an 
awakening of the human spirit. It began in 
Northern Italy, and was called the Renais- 
sance. Out of it sprang three main currents. 
One was the age of discovery and exploration, 
which opened the western world and proved 
Many of those 


Italians 


that the earth was round. 


early explorers were (including 


Columbus}. although they sailed for Spain or 


Portugal—men who were set afire by the 


Renaissance. The second current was the 
religious reformation. launched by Martin 


Luther, which had such a profound effect on 
northern Europe and still influences @ur lives 
today. The third current was the industrial 
revolution in the British Isles. which made of 
Britain the world’s first great manufacturing 
nation, 

In spite of the early pioneering of Spain 
and Portugal. Britain soon began to emerge 
as the first enduring world power since Rome. 
Perhaps its emergence dates from Drake's 
overthrow of the Spanish armada in the early 
1500s, Britain ascended steadily to mastery 
of the world. 


challenged 


Its leadership was frequently 
as by Napoleon at the turn of the 
eighteenth century —but Britain stayed in the 
saddle, and at the zenith of its power. from 
Waterloo in 1815 to the beginning of World 
War I in 1914 (when Kaiser Wilhelm’s Ger- 
many sought to succeed where Napoleon had 
failed), Britain gave the world the greatest 


century of peace and progress and expanding 
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freedom that it had ever known. 


Britain's world leadership was built on 
three cornerstones, 

One was industrial power. Having iron and 
coal, and learning to use them to mass-pro- 
duce manufactured goods. Britain obtained a 
virtual monopoly on manufacturing (then, as 
now, the great war potential). It bought raw 
materials from the rest of the world. and paid 
for them with manufactured goods which 
enabled human labor to be used at high profit. 
The profits of such trading enabled Britain to 
become the world’s financier, and the world’s 
insurer, 

The second cornerstone of British suprem- 
acy was naval power. Having to depend on 
shipping to live, Britain built merchant ships. 
and to protect these from unfriendly nations 
and from pirates. she built a navy. Having a 
navy. she began to acquire bases—first close 
at hand. as at Gibraltar and Suez. and finally 
half a world away, in Singapore and Hong 
Kong and the Falkland Islands. Her merchant 
fleet and her navy made it practical for her to 
vo into the business of colonization. to assure 
a steady flow of raw materials and an outlet 
for British investment. Her navy gave her 
long before the phrase became common cur- 
rent—a world police force, unilaterally em- 
ployed. to be sure. but a foree which by use 
or threat of violence was able to keep ordet 
in the world for many generations. 

The third cornerstone of British supremacy 
was diplomatic skill. By maintaining het 
weight on the side of the weak among the 
powers of Europe, Britain was able to main- 
tain an equilibrium which maintained the 
peace of Europe and therefore of the world. 
For through those centuries all the power 
in the world was concentrated in the continent 
of Europe. The nations in ascendancy were 
riot always the same—sometimes they included 
The Netherlands. Italy. 
sometimes Austria, Germany. France. Spain: 
but Britain by skillful diplomatic jockeying 


Belgium. Sweden. 
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kept them in balance and the world at peace. 


Some of us in the United States have no 
concept of the British-run world in which this 
nation grew up. They think we declared our 
independence of Britain in 1776 and had 
nothing to do with her thereafter except on 
our own terms and by our own choice. This 
All we did in 1776. 


was to get an amendment 


is a mistaken notion. 
812. 


of some of the rules of the British-run world 


and again in | 


in which we lived, as those rules applied to 
us. We continued to live. and to grow up as 
a nation. within the framework of a British- 
run world. 

All of our population, our immigration. up 
to 1848, British Isles. It was 


British capital which built many of our fae- 


was from the 


tories and railroads. and opened up our 


west. British investment in this country still 
amounted to more than ten billion dollars at 


the beginning of World War IL. 


Even our 
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foreign policy was accommodated to Britain’s 
British 
proposed to James Monroe 
1812 that Britain and the United 
that any effort 
European powers to get a foothold in the 


plan and purpose. John Canning. 
foreign minister. 
around 
States declare jointly by 
western hemisphere would be regarded as an 
When Monroe 
proclaimed his doctrine in 
the 
policy which was to serve it for a century. he 
did it but 
never had the navy or the armies to have pre- 


unfriendly act. 
that time 
and thus gave 


president by 
$23. 
United States a foreign 
in this nation’s own name: we 
vented the European powers from moving 
into South had they wished to do 


and dividing it among themselves as they 


America. 
so, 
subsequently were to move into and divide 
up Africa. 

The reason the Monroe Doctrine stood up 
for a century as the only foreign policy we 
had or needed was that it was backed up by 


Neither was the Massachusetts Mutual .. . 


We have come to rank as one of the oldest and 
strongest life insurance companies in America, and 
we recognize that the energies, perseverance and 
initiative of the members of our company family 
over the past 100 years have contributed much to 
the attainment of this position. 

As we embark on our second century, we offer 
qualified college graduates the opportunity to help 
maintain and continue this fine tradition as well as 
build a sound business career in an enterprising and 
expanding organization. 


Massachusell Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY —— 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the might of the British navy and the prestige 
of the British empire. Britain didnt do us 
this service out of the voodness of her heart 
She did it 


because she was attempting to maintain a 


ar bre ause she wished us well. 


balanee of power in Europe. and she knew that 
if hurepean nations flocked into the new 
world to stake out territorial holdings. she 
would have to maintain a balance of power in 
the new world as well as in the old — at vreatet 
cost and risk and with nothing to be gained 
that could not be gained by simply preventing 
it. So it suited her purpose to support the 
Monroe Doctrine, and our foreign poliey was 
adequate and workable because it fitted within 
the framework of the British-organized and 
British-policed world in which we lived. 
The biggest single historical fact about the 
times you and I live in is that the British era 
We 
those three corner- 
Not in 


such a 


in world affairs has now come to an end. 
look back at 


stones of British power to see why. 


need only 


many centuries has mankind seen 
sudden and complete collapse of the bases of 
world order, 

In the first place. Britain has lost industrial 
supremacy. She can never regain it: aor can 
any other nation (not the United States. nor 
Russia. nor any other) ever again enjoy such 
a monopoly of industrial power as Britain 
held through the sixteenth. seventeenth and 
The United States is 


today the most powerful industrial nation in 


eighteenth centuries. 


the world. but even our proudest boasters do 
not claim for us anything like the concentra- 
tion of industrial power which Britain enjoved 
in her heyday. At best we have only as much 
industrial power and capacity as the rest of 
No. 2 


industrial nation. and if Britain is still No. 3 


the world combined. Russia the 


we have to come back again to this side of 
the Atlantic. to find No. 4 and to go to Asia. 
India, for No. 


The greatest yearning of any nation today. 


only 


save for the vearning for self-govern- 


ment. is to industrialize. China. the Argen- 


tine. Indonesia every nation everywhere 
strains to build its own factories. to process 


its own materials. to raise its standards 


raw 
of living by adding the value of its own labor 
to the prices for which it) sells its natural 


The day 


small 


resources, is past when any one 


will 


That) monopoly 


nation or any group of nations 
monopolize manufacturing. 
is linked in the minds of men evervwhere with 
exploitation and colonialism. and they want 
none of it. To manufacture is to be free! 
Freedom must be economic as well as political. 


How 


from industrial supremacy 7 


dethroned 
Well. that's a 
British 
It had entered 


was Britain so suddenly 
long story. but here are some clues. 
industry had quit competing. 
into cartels, by which whole lines of industry 
agreed not to introduce new machinery. not 
to experiment. not to raise wages. etc.. except 
Thus it 

stagnant. and fat. and indolent. 
Ford 


others evolved the technique of assembly-line 


had become 
Stull more 


and 


by common consent. 


importantly, when Henry some 
production in creating the first man-produced 
motor cars. they found a means of making 
more goods, at lower prices. which within a 
decade or two carried the United States far 
out ahead of Britain and the rest of the world 
The 


technique which worked in the production of 


in productive ability. assembly-line 
motor cars was quickly adapted to the pro- 
duction of electric refrigerators, toys, lawn- 
mowers. shovels. radio sets—and everything 
In almost. the 
twinkling of an eve. Britain’s industrial system 


else the consumers wanted, 


was old-fashioned. unable to compete. 

Britain lost her textile markets to mills in 
India and Japan. her machinery markets to 
American factories ... and for a generation 
she kept her workers on the dole and believed 
that conditions would revive and be again as 
they had been in 1900; but now she knows 
that they never will. It is very doubtful today 


that Britain can go on supporting almost 50 
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million people in an area about the size of 
Wisconsin at a standard of living as high as 
that prior to World War | 


civilization which sustained that) population 


for the industrial 


has been undermined by the speed of indus- 
trialization throughout the world. 

Then look at the second cornerstone: that 
When World War | began, 


airplanes were toys 


of naval power. 
useful for reconnais- 
sance, presently equipped with light armament 
and small bombs. but hardly conceived of for 
troop-carrying or for heavy or long-distance 
Not until World War IT was the 
battleship finally proved utterly vulnerable to 
But between 1914 and 1944 a 
navy became obsolete as a world police force. 
still 


longer are they supreme and absolute. — In 


bombing. 
the airplane. 


Navies have great’ usefulness. but no 
this age of the airplane and the atomic-war- 
headed guided missile it is absurd to talk about 
maintaining order by naval power--even if 
Britain still had the world’s major navy. 
Thirdly. Britain's balance-of-power  diplo- 
macy has become obsolete. For centuries all 
the power of the world was concentrated in 


Europe. The United States was not a world 


power. but an isolated young country. devoted 


wholly to internal upbuilding. an ocean away 
from the center of world affairs. Russia was 
a No. 1 power only in so far as it was part 
of the continent. of Europe: Siberia was a 
separate icy vastness on the map. with no 
significance in terms of national power. — To- 
days two world wars in a generation have 
trampled all the power out of Europe and 
sucked it dry. while the United States. on the 
side of the Atlantic, Russia. 


stretching across Asia to the Pacific and en- 


western and 
bracing China and threatening to engulf south- 
Asia. have become the centers of world 
It is foolish to talk today of maintain- 
ing world order in terms of maintaining a 


east 


power, 


diplomatic balance of power in Europe. 
What this all adds up to is that in a genera- 


tion. a third of a century. Britain has come 


And thereby the 
world has come te the end of the era in 


to the end of its power. 


which Britain made and enforced the rules 
which kept peace and order on the planet. 
That is why we are today in such a period 
of transition as mankind hasn't known in all 
human history. 
The 


between the 


“cold war” arises cut of the conflict 
Lnited States 


world. if you please) and Russia about what 


tor the western 
the rules are to be for the next great era of 
world order. and who is to make them and 
what their philosophical basis is to be and 
how they are to be enforced. 

We of the western world. the world of free 
institutions. of Judeo-Christian belief in indi- 
vidual human dignity. have our concept. of 
what the next era of world order ought to be 
like. The men in the Politburo, steeped in the 
concepts of Karl Marx and Communism. have 
their view of what the next era of world order 


ought to be. Those concepts are in conflict. 


Since Colonial Times 


Preparing Men for 
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SCIENCE TEACHING 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


MINISTRY 


Aptitude testing, vocational counseling, and 
a placement service are integral parts 


of the college program. 
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It is a desperate conflict—the more so be- 
cause it can be won at last not by sudden or 
spectacular achievements, not even by brilliant 
diplomatic coups or victory in battle. but only 
by long. hard. slow. drudging. consecrated 
the kind of toil that builds, 


brick upon brick, during the rest of our lives. a 


accomplishment 


monument of proof to the world that the so- 


ciety we believe in comes closer than any 
other to embodying the aspirations of man- 
kind. 

Perhaps the central aspiration today. in 
the world as a whole, is for equality of status. 
Well. we stand for that. don't we? We agree 
in principle that belief in the dignity of the 
individual faith. The 


archest capitalist will define capitalism as 


is the center of our 


individual opportunity. 

But if individual opportunity means any- 
thing. it means not only maximum freedom 
from government, and minimum impingement 
of taxation upen the fruits of energy and en- 
terprise: it means equality of status. of em- 
ployment opportunity. of freedom ex- 
mankind 
stood for 
that and practiced it. our battle would be more 


ploitation. If we could prove to 


that we really and wholeheartedly 
than half won. 

But we can't prove it on the battlefield. and 
the Voice of America cant prove it, and we 
couldn't prove it simply by passing a federal 
FEPC law. 


in individual human dignity must arise out 


The proof that we really believe 


of homely daily deeds and practices on a 
thousand college campuses and in ten thou- 
sand communities and in a hundred thousand 
Laws we should 


businesses and industries. 


pass. to be sure—certainly every com- 
munity and state where the bulk of public 
opinion supports such legislation, and perhaps 
even in the nation if we can do it in areas 
of our national life where public sentiment 
will support, or fairly promptly grow up to. 
such legislation. But laws in our society must 


arise from the people: they can be effective 
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only when they embody practices which the 
majority acknowledges contribute to the public 
good. 

In one of the great short stories of our 
time, called “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
which most of you are familiar with, the late 
Stephen Vincent Benet tells how Jabez Stone 
sold his soul to the devil and. finding that he 
had made a bad bargain. sued for its return. 
He got Daniel Webster to defend him before 
a jury of distinguished scoundrels, and Benet 
is describing Webster's plea to the jury for 
the soul of Jabez Stone: 

“He began (writes Benet) just as simple 
He spoke of 
the simple-things that everybody's known and 
felt 


youre young. and the taste of food when 


and easy as a man could talk. 
the freshness of a fine morning when 
youre hungry. and the new day that is every 


He took them up 
and he turned them in his hands. 


day when you're a child. 
They were 
But without free- 
And when he talked of 


those enslaved. and the sorrows of slavery. 


good things for any man. 
dom they sickened. 
his voice got like a big bell. It wasn't a 
spreadeagle speech. but he made you see it. 
He admitted all the wrong that had ever been 
done. But he showed how out of the wrong 
and the right. out of the suffering and the 


starvations. something new had come. And 
everybody had had a part in it—even the 


traitors. 

“There was sadness in being a man. but 
it was a proud thing. too. And he showed 
what the pride of it was till you couldn't help 
feeling it. Yes, even in hell, if a man was a 
man, you'd know it. 

“And he wasn’t pleading for any one person 
any 


more—though his voice rang like an 


organ. He was telling the story and the failures 


and the endless journey of mankind. They 
got tricked and trapped and bamboozled—but 


it was a great journey!” 
That would be a good place to stop, per- 
haps. but let me say one thing more in closing. 
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If we err. you and 1, yearning for an 
impossibly quick solution to the troubles of 
our times—if we think that victory in Korea, 
or the election of Eisenhower, or finding and 
sending over the right man to see “good old 
Joe” and getting him to sign something. would 
substantially end our troubles—we would also 
err in taking too long a view of our problems. 

If we got people simply to exchange the 
very short view for the very long one. if we 
sighed philosophically and said that no matter 
how hard or purposefully we worked we 
never would be able to measure appreciable 
then we would have 


progress. be super- 


human to marshal the dynamism and_ the 
tenacity for the job ahead. We would. 
be overestimating the dynamism and 
tenacity 


more- 
over, 
of those who would drag the world 
back into tyranny and darkness—for they are 
sustained by no such tested and enduring con- 
cept of the future as ours. nor stimulated by 
such rewards as our kind of government by 
consent of the governed offers to mankind if 
we will make it live and breathe and work 
and succeed. 


The cold war 


whether or not it is punc 


tuated by hot war. as we all must pray it 


may not be—can be won by us in our time 
the vision. the leader- 


ship and the tenacity to win it. 


if we have the courage. 


That courage and vision and leadership and 
tenacity must arise from just such young men 
and women as this association seeks out and 
aims to place in the strategic places of Amer- 
ican life in the generation ahead. 

We shall never be able to look back. you 
and I. he fight is over and we have 
thank God. 
But we and those 


and say, 


won. for human 


wellbeing is. 
beyond absolute attainment. 
we train will be able, perhaps within a very 
few years. to say if we 


do the things in the decade or two ahead which 


“We are winning.” 
deserve victory. And if we attain that day it 
will. | think, be the greatest victory the human 


race has ever won. 
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KEYS TO JOB FACTS 


@—*The Jobs and Futures pages in 
MADEMOISELLE — based on facts from on- 
the-spot reporters in twenty cities. highlighted 
with living examples, aimed for the college- 
trained. A field for college women (and men) 
is covered in each issue, along with a job 
news feature. And the Jobs and Futures issues, 
in May and September, carry even more hard- 
to-dig-up facts. 


OF The Jobs and Futures reprints. Most of 
MLLE’s full-length job articles are reprinted 
at 10c. The list grows every month. Any col- 
lege can receive a subscription free, 


GF The Jobs and Futures File. Librarians, 
deans, counselors: Sixty-one most widely use- 
ful job reprints. indexed in 
binder, cost just $5. 


a permanent 


GF MLLE’s Jobs and Futures Center. In 
our new home office. job-explorers can browse 
through bookshelves and files. and share the 
riches in job facts collected in the preparation 
of articles. Come in when you're in New York, 


JOBS AND FUTURES, MADEMOISELLE, 

575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

Please send me: 

—-) Your free list of reprints 

O OC The J&F FILE. I enclose $5 

- The binder for my collection of reprints. 
I enclose $ 

The following reprints — Mlle’s newest 

(1 enclose We for each) 

(1 JOBS IN WOMEN’S SERVICES 

() JOBS WITH THE PRESS 

(1) GOVERNMENT WRITING AND 
EDITING (Se only) 

Name_ 

Address 

City Zone State 


MADEMOISELLE 


A Street & Smith Vublication 
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Many F. 


seren vears age, 


THE TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO JOB 


Hopniss. Personnel Director 


fjax Works. Corry. Pennsylvania 


Viss Hophins established the personnel department tor her present emplover almost 


During the war she served in technical and supervisory positions tor the € nited States 


Employment Service. 


dt present Viss Hophins is President ot the Personnel 


Pennsylvania and Secretary of both the Corry 


tor Personnel Administration 


EMEMBER your first real job? Not the 
paper route or clerking summers inthe 
corner drugstore, but your first fulltime job. 
Schooling over, you had set out “on your 
Per- 


haps you set out with a sort of timetable 


own.” Think back for a moment 
of career progress whic h you fi llowed con- 
fidently and efficiently ever upward. without 
deflection. toward your properly -chosen goal? 
detours in 
How 


was that first job to vour present career? And. 


Or have there been a few your 


progress to a satisfying job? related 
thinking over those early work years. do you 
still recall some dissatisfactions and = frustra- 
tions too vividly ? 

There's little doubt surely that. vocationally 
speaking. most of us could have achieved our 
respective niches in life more happily and 
effectively. 


and 


True. we can never help today’s 
youthful 
every pitfall and blind alley but. with a bit 


tomorrow's job-seekers avoid 
more soul-searching and action, we CAN give 
them far better “briefings” so that the road 


will not be nearly so strange. 


To give that help. we must first recognize 
the basic problems and dangers of the transi- 
tion from the academic to the workday world. 
Then we must seek and constantly reevaluate 
practical the change. 
italy APPLY 
methods to the fullest possible extent. 

How That of 
course depends on many factors. If the youth 
the business, the change is 
scarcely noticeable. 


methods of easing 


important. we must these 


drastic is the transition? 


enters family 


But if he leaves a church 


Vanagement Clab and the 
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related school and a sheltered home life for a 
heavy industry job in the nearest big city. 
like 


down the average American adult in interior 


that’s something else! about setting 


China some morning. Frequently. the transi- 
tion does involve living away from home for 
the first Almost the 


youth's first close association with a predom- 


time. certainly. is 


inantly perhaps exclusively adult group. 
Usually. it is his first source of financial 
independence. And. invariably. the new life 
calls for many habit changes and at least 
other school- 
All too often. the neo- 
successful and well-adjusted 


life 


which he has little aptitude and in a business 


modifications conduct and 
oriented standards. 
phyte employee 
in his academic undertakes a job for 
world about which his prior knowledge is 
“next to nothing” or even beclouded by un- 
realistic school-inspired concepts. 

Now. lest: school-associated readers rise in 
challenge of the latter statement. the time 
seems opportune to recognize the great strides 
made in recent years in successful placement 
counselors, 


through — professionally - trained 


proper testing and progressive guidance tech- 


niques. Credit is surely owing. too. to the 
many areas where parttime industrial or 


business apprenticeships have long been asso- 
ciated with the school curricula. and where 
inter-agency groups have cooperated to give 
students a realistic insight into business life 
and job opportunities. Mine is but a plea for 
maximum use of all our facilities and for 


ever-widening cooperation effecting it, 


humbly recognizing the areas and persons who 
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have already gone beyond the elemental sug- 


gestions here (and, indeed, doubtless quite 


beyond the author's ken!) 


Preparation for Adult Life 


Preparation for adult life is primarily a 
but effective 


counseling, placement. and “conditioning” for 


% responsibility of the schools, yes 


employment requires and deserves close coop- 
With- 


out doubt a successful transition is a civie 


eration of many agencies and groups. 


benefit. and a delayed or unsatisfactory adjust- 


ment. a civic danger. 
little to 
History is full of vocationally-frus- 


There is need dwell on these 


anver 
dangers. 


trated villains whose contemporary counter- 


parts are daily in the news as wife beaters. 


petty criminals. labor and political agitators. 


Less measurable but greater in the aggregate 


is the productive loss while the misfit searches 


by trial-and-error for the “right” job. 


How. in general. are we to go about mini- 


mizing the need for trials? First of all. we must 


frankly admit our professional jealousies and 
“White collar phobias” 


academically -minded 


prejudices. on the 


of 


harmful to many a youth’s vocational future. 


part teachers are 


but no more so than the industrialist’s blunt 


conclusion that it’s futile to offer any help to 


sincere school officials because “they're not 


practical and never could earn their salt at 


real work.” Often public and social agencies 


actually vie with one another in’ rendering 


counseling and placement services to youth. 


While none of these obstacles. nor the host 


of others they typify. are impervious to cor- 


rection through closer cooperation and under- 


standing among respective community groups. 


their existence as obstacles must first be openly 


acknowledged. 


Need and Area of Activity Unlimited 


Without question, the need and area of 


activity is so unlimited that there's room for 


everybody having the remotest interest in 


youth employment (and who bast?) to play 
the role for which he’s best fitted in a com- 
munity plan of action. In the very many areas 
where nothing of the sort has been tried, 
representatives of various community groups 
are daily working together effectively on 
everything from the annual homecoming fes- 
tival to youth recreation and civil defense. 
Frequently, they have formed local committees 
to aid special adult employ ment problems such 
as use of the physically handicapped and 
No matter how 
limited or how varied the community's facili- 
the 


made” to do a better job than is now being 


wartime recruitment drives. 


ties. group action idea can be “tailor 


done. Probable representatives in’ Anytown 
might be: Schools Director of Counseling as 
Chairman; specialist from public employment 
service: representatives of major union and 
employer groups (Chamber of Commerce. 
ete.) ; PTA officer; YM and YWCA counsel- 
ors; guidance advisors from churches and 
Also. 
persons of special ability in the field will 


social agencies. in every) community 


be found — perhaps in private employment 
agencies or as housewives. 
to 
utilization of facilities and services and to 


Aiming primarily provide maximum 
prevent duplication, however well-meant. such 
a community group—by factual interchange 

might quickly break down prejudices and 
misconceptions among participating groups 
which now seriously hamper their effective- 
ness. Very likely. if the Latin teacher with her 


guidance “sideline” learns from the commit- 
tee’s unbiased survey that most of the more in- 
telligent students she has been conscientiously 
shunting each year into college preparatory 
classes have instead taken entry jobs in local 
industries lesser jobs than their intellectu- 

but 


mates obtained 


ally-inferior vocationally-trained —class- 
will she not be more inclined 
to dismiss her own preferences than if the 
information came through a less impartial 


source? 
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True. these students DO “catch up” sooner 
or later in their work progress, and the school 
system in no community is expected to give 
elaborate vocational training at the probable 
expense of general education. Job training 
in specific skills is far better left the employers’ 
responsibility, except of course in fields where 


How- 


ever, since schools can and do give basic 


higher technical education is necessary. 


vocational training and since this has proved 
highly desirable. especially from the stand- 
point of keeping students in school longer. 
should not such training fit the needs of the 
it 
Hew many smaller schools today are giving 


student and the community as best can? 
extensive vocational training in agriculture 
only when the vast majority of graduates go 
chugging off each morning to factories in the 
nearest large town? 


Why 


school equipment on the opinions of elderly 


do we base our curricula and our 
™ hool board members instead of upon reliable 
surveys of vocations and opinions of graduates 


in recent vears 7 


\ major advantage of a community com- 
mittee, it seems. may be to provide vocational 
coordinators and counselors with knowledge 
of how business and industries “tick” —what 


kinds of jobs they provide and in’ what 
numbers as well as what qualifications they 


demand for SUCCESS. 


How many teachers. even guidance coun- 


to 
“get inside” community sources of employ- 


selors. have made a conscientious effort 
ment and learn the straight facts about them? 
And how many employers ever see the inside 
of a school building except when Annie is in 


the class play or Junior graduates? 
Cooperative Apprenticeship Programs 


All of which brings us to some specific 
actions that can help make the big step to the 
first job less hazardous. A> paramount one 


is hinted at above 


“let's get the teachers into 
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business and our businesses into the schools.” 


There are so many ways of doing both. The 
Business - Education - Industry Day programs 
initiated by NAM is a move in the right 


direction. Use of local business and industry 


leaders as assembly, forum. or seminar 
speakers—even as parttime vocational instruc- 
tors—is a splendid way. They may have more 


stage fright than a seventh-grader. but they'll 
come away with a lot more faith in youth and 
a lot more respect for the teachers’ problems. 
And you'll be amazed how fast that new light- 
ing gets the school board’s O.K. after one of 
those guests has had to squint at his notes a 
couple times! On the other hand. industry 
today especially has a number one need for 
Who can better handle those short 
all the the ladder from 
“Machine Shop Math” to “Techniques of 
Executive Selection” 


training. 
courses way up 
than the people in the 
local school systems who are already familiar 
with teaching and conference techniques? 
Why import expensive training specialists who 
the 


businesses which would so much benefit com- 


have no use for insight into local 
munity educators as would the remuneration 
perhaps! Through active participation of 
local business and industry people in- 
school planning boards for vocational training 
as well as on-the-job visits by instructors. 
cooperative apprenticeship programs can be 
much improved and expanded. 

Should the school’s responsibility for the 


Today Johnny's a high-school senior. 


transition end with graduation? usually 
does. 
tomorrow he graduates. next Monday he’s a 
but he’s 
He still likes to pound his 
drums in a fast quintet and 


He still feels 


teachers. 


drill press operator in a big shop 
the same bov. 
hit a homer on 


any sandlot. at ease talking 


with former even about his 


the 


tion should continue for awhile. on a diminish- 


new 
environment. Certainly school’s obliga- 
ing basis. until the fledgling is happily flying 


on his own in the vocational atmosphere. 
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While encouragement of too much alumni 
spirit can be as harmful as too much home 
dominance in adjustment to the new inde- 
pendent life. follow-ups by favorite teachers 
or counselors surely do not approach that 
excess. Equally important is the counselor's 
responsibility to assist in forming new group 
associations—like the town band for the ex- 
school bugler and the secretary's club for the 


new steno. 


Which brings us to where the employer 
. . . One most serious blow of transi- 
the 


associates, during working hours anyway. 


begins. 


tion is in 


inevitable sharp change 
Lifelong chums scatter to other jobs, other 
towns. to college. At least the boy who goes 
on to college will have a big brother. selected 
by the college to get him acquainted fast and 
“teach him the ropes.” But the average youth 
going to work for the first time. especially if 
it's a big plant in a big town, is apt to either 
ruin the department's safety record during a 
or to follow the lead of 


the first co-worker who shows signs of friend- 


fit of “homesickness” 


ship. however questionable a character he be. 
After all, coping with so much strangeness 
in the first few days. the youth can scarcely be 


a judge of good work behavior. 

Granted the foreman’s too busy to “father” 
it 
what's to prevent the boss and maybe the 


him and that he'd only resent anyway. 
personnel man from selecting a big brother 
from the department workforce for each new- 
comer, someone who can be depended upon 
to make the lad “shopwise” in the right way 
And 
that supervisor, too, though he cant be with 
the youthful beginner constantly. CAN spare 


and to make him feel at home as well? 


him extra attention for awhile. In the interests 
of his department turnover and efficiency, he 
wont be hard to “sell” on a short course in 
the special break-in problems of first timers. 
One such problem that irks the supervisor con- 
stantly is the apparent lack of responsibility 
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in the newcomer. If he has a headache in the 
Mom still say 
“You'd better stay home today:” and, if he’s 
already earned enough that week to meet his 
car payment and finance the Saturday date, 


morning, may solicitously, 


he may go fishing any balmy morning. After 
much 
to his own surprise and the probable resent- 
ment of the home folks: nobody got expelled 


a few repetitions, he’s “out on his ear” 


from school for playing hookey a few times 


especially when they had an from 


Mom! 


could be eliminated by occasional home visits 


excuse 
Much of this sort of unpleasantness 


rather 
“walking and talking report card” 


of a friendly, informal nature a 
by a 
member of the personnel staff or, even better, 
by school counselors where close cooperation 
of the sort can exist. Its well worth quite a 
lot of “bother.” if such the visiting is. when 
the alternative is fully developed—two or 
three such records for a young fellow makes 


it pretty tough to get another decent job in 


the home town. Then. already unstable and 


takes off for 


and new temptations step in 


insecure, he another town 
usually larger 
where family and remaining school influences 


wane very dim. 


Encourage Participation in Community 
Activities 


Finally. on the employer's part. a conscious 
attempt should be made to get the first timer 
actively engaged in extra-curricular activities 
with community groups — preferably using 
the skills he excelled in at school like the plant 
softball team. 
his appetite for further “book larnin’” in 
line with his work while his study skills are 
But 


this latter must be more than a vague sugges- 


This is also the time to whet 


undiminished and his enthusiasm high. 
tion: it must be handled in’ specifics—what 
courses, where to get them, probable work 
Here 


again, school counselors working closely with 


progress if the courses are pursued. 


employers can be of invaluable assistance. 
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But) other community the social 


agencies and churches. what they 


groups. 
tribute to the transition? Once more. there 


is so much — providing wholesome leisure 
activities, straightening out budget difhiculties 
in the face of the sudden lure of easy credit. 
helping to find a good “home away from 
home.” offering a sympathetic ear the 


right advice whenever the “going gets rough.” 


and giving further vocational guidance as 
career plans may change bevond the school 


counselors reach. 
To Be Effective, Ideas Must Be Put to Use 


In conclusion. no one disagrees that few 
things are more important than to help our 
young citizens become happily productive for 
But all the 


methods here suggested to lessen the breach. 


our society as rapidly as possible. 


and the multitude of others here unnamed, are 
of value only as they are used. Through their 


application ever-broadening ways. our 
techniques improve and our successes increase. 


And that success is so rewarding! 


One need only think of those too-rare cases 
where. relatively limited as are the efforts of 
most of us and unperfected our techniques 
still, by some happy combination we make a 
“hit.” 


example from personal experiences well illus- 


With the readers indulgence. a recent 


trates the pornt. 


\ few months ago. a 1950 graduate of the 
local high school came to our employment 
office. With some commercial training. she 
was “making the rounds” for office vacancies. 
We found. in discussing her application with 
the local office of the State Employment Serv- 
ice. that their cooperative counseling service 
for graduating seniors had advised her that 
she should pursue factory rather than office 
employment because of her high mechanical 
interest. However. family background frowned 
upon that choice. and she was now idle except 


for attending night classes in drafting at the 


For the 
routine clerical vacancy we then had open. 
the 
standard clerical test 


vocational school as pastime. 


administered 
which she “flunked.” 


We consoled her that such was no disgrace 


Employment Service 


though we'd never seen a score so low! and 
that. when we had a vacancy for a blueprint 
machine operator in engineering. we'd give 
her a call. Then. a few later. in a lucky 
visit to the public vocational school’s drafting 
room, Tsaw posted examples of students’ work 
and the unsuccessful would-be clerk easily out- 
shone them all. Upon inquiry. the vocational 
coordinator produced further sample drawings 
with unbridled enthusiasm. volunteering that 
on mechanical aptitude tests she had “gone 


off the About a 
turnover and expansion catastrophies hit our 


clear page.” week later. 


engineering department. But. heading 
seventy-five-vear-old male department. our 
chief engineer waxed understandably —luke- 


warm at the prospect of a feminine tracer. 
However. a visit from the vocational coordi- 
nator. fortified with sample drawings. com- 
pleted the sale: perhaps not entirely on the 
drawings themselves. for the Vocational Coor- 
dinator is known to the Chief Engineer as an 
excellent draftsman who works summers in a 
similar plant. At last. though she began on 
the drawing board. in a couple of days she was 
allowed to experiment with her own detailing. 
In a week a retroactive increase in her starting 
And in 


less than a month the all-male engineering 


salary was demanded by her boss. 


department of another local plant was slyly 
Now. little 


more than a year after graduation and_ still 


showing interest in her services! 


only eighteen. she is earning draftsman wages. 


worth every penny we pay her. cer- 


tainly is one of the happiest workers in the 
organization. 

It takes only one case like that now and then 
to keep us trying. doesn't it? But how much 
better when we can confidently sav “like that 


EVERY time!” 
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WAVE MAKING 


—for better 
telephone service 


At Bell Telephone Laboratories, the research 
and development unit of the Bell ‘Pelephone 
System, radio scicntists devised their latest 
microwave lens by copying the molecular 
action of optical lenses in focusing light. 
The result was a radically new type of lens 

the array of metal strips shown in the 
illustration. Giant metal strip lenses are 
used in microwave links for telephone and 
television. 


Phe scicntists went on to discover that the 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


Waves from the sound source at left are focused 
by the lens at center. In front of the lens, a mov- 
ing arm (not shown) scans the wave field with a 
tiny mierophone and neon lamp. The micro 
phone pxks up sound energy and sends it through 
amplifiers to the lamp. The lamp glows brightly 
where sound level is high, dims where it is low. 
This new technique pictures accurately the focus- 
ing effect of the lens. Similar lenses efficiently 
focus microwaves in radio relay transmission. 


very same type of lens could also focus sound 

. thus help, too, in the study of sound 
radiation . . . another field of great impor- 
tance to your telephone service. 


The study of the basic laws of waves and 
vibrations is just another example of how 
research is put to practical use m the Bell 
Svstem. It is an example, too, of the way 
telephone people work constantly to keep 
telephone service one of today’s greatest 


values—and one of America’s greatest asscts 
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\TENSIVE campaigns of various sorts 
have been carried on to popularize the 
idea of vocational and educational guidance, 
and many enthusiastic converts have been 
won to the cause. When one attempts, how- 
ever. to investigate the basic facts by which 
fundamental decisions and recommendations 
are to be determined by these evangelists of 
perfect occupational adjustment. he is likely 
to discover that there is in the situation much 
more of the “bliss of ignorance” than of 
Not much 
attention is given to the different types of 


definite and reliable information. 


fundamental and exact information that must 
be obtained, before it will be possible to pro- 
vide effective and honest guidance. The 
“limitations” of guidance are never as promi- 


nent as the “claims.” 


Implied Characteristics or Attitudes 


The concept of guidance implies the exis- 
tence of at least two persons. the one to be 
guided and the guide. Certain characteristics 
or attitudes are implied regarding each of 
these persons. It is implied that the one (1) 
wishes to reach a desire goal. (2) does not 
know the best path to follow in’ reaching 
that goal. and (3) is willing to accept help 
in attaining it. It is implied that the other 
person (1) is well acquainted with the best 
path to the desired goal. (2) knows alter- 
native paths that lead to that goal. (3) is 
anxious to place his knowledge at the disposal 
of one who needs it and (4) knows how to 
give such help effectively. These simple state- 
ments of the assumptions are reasonably clear 
when we apply them to a hunter of game 
and his guide, but they are not so clear when 
we try to apply them to a prospective worker 
and his vocational guide. 


There is a strong but unfortunate tendency 


THE JOB OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia 
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on the part of some vocational counselors to 
assume that the entire job has been done 
when a client has been advised with regard 
to an appropriate objective. It should be 
quite apparent. of course, that vocational guid- 
ance is not complete when an occupational 
goal has been set up. Technological. indus- 
trial and population changes are occurring 
at such a rapid rate that no one can be sure 
how soon a specific job is going to disappear 
or how soon an area labor market will change. 
The boy who starts out this year to prepare 
himself for effective work in a certain occupa- 
tion may find that the occupation has been 
practically eliminated by some new applica- 
tion of electronics or atomic energy before 


he has become old enough to go to work. 


Real guidance requires that the guide keep 
in fairly close contact with the individual 
being guided and assist him to find new 
avenues of approach. or possibly an entirely 
new set of objectives. when those originally 
chosen prove to be unsatisfactory or non- 
existent. To be a guide of this type requires 
a tremendous rarge of exact information and 
an adaptability to new situations. as well as 
a friendly disposition toward the individual 


being guided. 


Sound educational guidance makes just as 
great demands upon the guide's skill and 
knowledge as does vocational guidance. The 
two types of guidance should never. as a 
matter of fact. be divorced. The person to 
be guided is a single biological entity. living 
only one continuous life. In order to guide 
the development of an individual's life intel- 
ligently, one must know all the important 
characteristics of that individual. and know 
how these traits distinguish him from other 
individuals. One must know what oppor- 


tunities are available and what limitations 
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exist in the practical world for one who 
possesses this particular combination of traits. 


In many situations the actual work of voca- 
tional and educational guidance in our schools 
is being carried on by teachers who have had 
little if any practical experience in industry 
and trade. Their training has usually been 
of a highly academic sort. with very little 
practical background in industrial. economic 
Their attitudes toward 
that the 
“learned professions’ represent the “highest” 


or social problems. 
occupations are usually so-called 
social and intellectual opportunities, and that 
physical labor, factory work and_ personal 
services are undignified and undesirable. 


It is almost universal for these academically- 
trained teachers to speak of the professions as 
occupations which call for “better” abilities. 
“superior intellects, and “higher” types of 
workers. The constant use of these adjectives 
in the comparative degree has a most unfor- 


There 


in Life 


if YOU Like tto Sell... 


Insurance 


tunate effect upon the occupational attitudes 
of immature boys and girls. 


Needed—Adaptations of School Programs 
to Individual Differences 


Educational guidance is very frequently 
conceived in rather narrow terms by adminis- 
trative officers and teachers in our public 
schools. So often they think only about the 
use of tests and other devices for analysis and 
appraisal and the remedial training that will 
carry youngsters through a standardized aca- 
demic curriculum with maximum speed and 


efficiency. 


It is assumed in such guidance that the 
chief differences between children, so far as 
the school is concerned, relate to the speed 
with which they can absorb the prescribed 
academic courses. Insofar as this “educa- 
tional guidance” is related to life outside the 


classrooms. the tendency is to recommend 


is a CAREER 


THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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vocational courses for the so-called “duller” 
minds and academic courses for the “supe- 
rior minds. Finer discriminations and richer 
adaptations of school programs to individuals 
differences in the needs of pupils are all too 


Then too. those who are giving vocational 
suidance to young people frequently base 
their advice upon relatively unsound guesses 
about the qualifications necessary for success 
in the various occupations. Their chief reli- 
ance. for such vague secondhand knowledge 
as they usually possess. is upon occupational 
leaflets and booklets in which they find general 
descriptions of the work done different 
cecupations and subjective estimates of the 
traits possessed by the workers. The general 
terms in which these specifications are ex- 
pressed are distressingly vague to anyone who 
is interested in making real differentiations 
and giving sound advice. 

An unsound assumption commonly made by 
vocational and education guidance counselors 
is that. for any occupation whatever. a high 
amount) of any characteristic commonly 
thought to be desirable is better than a lower 
amount. It is particularly common for aca- 


demically-trained teachers who are 


giving 
guidance to assume that high scores in “intel: 


ligence tests” are superior to average or low 
scores in the prediction of success in’ any 
occupation. Evidence has accumulated to 
prove that) in) many occupations this is 
absolutely contrary to fact. 


It is not surprising that the correlations 
found between measures of success and intel- 
ligence test scores are often low. for we know 
from other studies that in certain occupations 
high intelligence. or high scores in’ certain 
other abilities. are as likely as low scores to 
be handicaps to real occupational success and 


adjustment. 


Sometimes counselors have even assumed 


that for each occupation some one test or 


personality factor could be used as a basis 
for predicting success. It is quite evident. 
from the more careful studies. that in ordet 
to predict suecess in a given occupation ot 
to give intelligent) guidance involving that 
occupation, we must know the combination 
of traits. with the degree of strength in each. 
associated with maximum efficiency ad- 
justment on a job or within a family of jobs. 
Such information is now available in only a 
very few occupations. Until adequate studies 
have been made of such combinations of trait 
measures. it will not be possible to talk about 


a “seientifie” job of guidance. 


Only recently have we learned the tech- 
niques necessary for determining accurately 
what the distinctive and unique human traits 
actually are. These studies of differentiable 
human abilities. interests and attitudes have 
not progressed sufficiently far for us to speak 
with great confidence regarding the different 
traits that should be measured in attempting 
to give advice and guidance to individual 
human beings. 

Many of the traits that we strongly suspect 
of being important are not validly and reliably 
measured by any of the testing instruments 
now available. We need not only to determine 
which traits are independent and important. 
but also to improve our means of measuring 
these traits and our understanding of what 
each of them, separately and in various com- 
binations. actually signifies with regard to 
success and adjustment in each of the various 


vecupations. 


7 Major Factors in Human Temperament 


The distinguished psychologist. Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone of the University of Chicago. author 
of the famous factorial analysis method by 
which he resolved intelligence into seven pri- 
mary mental abilities. has applied the same 
analysis to personality. His research reports 
that he has identified seven major factors in 
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human temperament. These factors that seem 
to account for people’s tempermental differ- 
ences, he said. are: 


1. General activity or drive. A_ person 
whose personality is high in this factor 
is always “on the go.” walks fast. drives 
fast and talks fast. 


Interest in athletics. or masculinity. 
Persons high in this factor like to be 


out of doors and to work with tools. 


Impulsiveness. People who get high 
scores on this factor are happy-go-lucky. 
act on the spur of the moment. make 
decisions quickly and like competition. 
Dominance. Those who score high on 
this factor think of themselves as leaders 
and enjoy promoting new projects. 
presiding at meetings and persuading 


others. 


Emotional stability. Those with high 


cheerful. 


“They can relax in a noisy room, and 


scores are characteristically 


they remain calm in a crisis. They don't 
fret about the daily chores, and they 
are not irritated if they are interrupted 
when they They 
awake rapidly after sleep.” 


are concentrating. 


Soctability. High scores on this factor 
get along well with other people. are 
sympathetic, cooperative and agreeable. 
and are usually tolerant of a great 
variety of foods. 


Rejlectiveness. People who score high 
like to deal with 
rather than practical problems, are usu- 
ally quiet, like to work alone, and 
enjoy work that requires aceuracy and 
fine detail. 


on this theoretical 


Psychologists working in the field of tests 
and measurements are developing new tools 
and new procedures for the appraisal of per- 
sonality, aptitudes. skills temperament and 
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mental ability. But even all these will have 
limitations that must be recognized. 

I do not mean to give the impression that 
it is impossible to arrive at a fairly useful 
conclusion regarding the types of occupations 
that would be appropriate and the types of 
training needed if we study the work history. 
test scores and present traits of an individual. 
The experience of the Employment Research 
Institute of Minnesota in its retraining experi- 
ment long before World War IL indicated 
that, when all of the available facts regarding 
the history, abilities, interests and attitudes 
of an individual are related to the practical 
opportunities existing in his community, it 
is definitely possible to give sound vocational 
advice and to provide such training as will 


For Outstanding Mathematics Majors 
Who want to become actuaries 


While earning a good salary, these men 
are trained in all phases of actuarial 
work. An exceptional chance for gifted 
men to put their mathematics to use in 
an interesting profession, with eventual 
advancement to executive positions. 
Also, several summer jobs open to qual- 
ified undergraduates interested in an 
actuarial career. 


For complete information write: 
HARRY W. JONES, Vice President 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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enable a great majority of unemployed adults 
to fit themselves into an altered industrial 
situation. 


It was equally clear from many other exper- 
iments that no amount of academic education 
of the ordinary sort is a guarantee that one 
will avoid unemployment and occupational 
maladjustment. As a matter of fact, a con- 
siderable amount of evidence points to the 
fact that narrow academic or vocational train- 
ing provided by some schools and colleges 
has actually unfitted great numbers of young 
people for occupational success and adjust- 
ment in a modern industrial world. It also 
seems clear that adults, if left to their own 
uninformed ambitions and emotionally-con- 
trolled desires, have a relatively small chance 
of being able to interpret their relationships 
to the conditions about them in a manner 
that will enable them to find for themselves 


“A GATEWAY TO 
LIFETIME SECURITY 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
cP LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
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adequate vocational and educational guidance. 


The dream of having each adult individual 
work at the task in which his unique com- 
binations of traits would enable him to achieve 
maximum success through making the best 
possible contribution to the community in 
which he lives is not impossible of realization. 
It can actually be realized. if we will only 
recognize our need for accurate and objective 
information. 


If society continues to permit and encourage 
industry to develop new technological devices 
and procedures, through which all kinds of 
materials may be produced and fabricated 
with fewer and fewer hours of human labor. 
it must make intelligent provision for the 
human beings who are thereby displaced. Not 
only will it be necessary to shorten the number 
of hours each person works, but it will also 
be necessary for the state to take the respon- 


sibility of giving guidance and training to 


those who are displaced, as well as to those 


young people who have not yet had any ex- 
perience in the world of industry and trade. 


Schools and colleges must work in close 
harmony with other public agencies. especially 
with the Public Employment Service. in devel- 
oping guidance and training programs. But 
before any of these agencies can make sub- 
stantial progress in the establishment and 
administration of practical guidance pro- 
grams, we must have an enormous amount 
of definite. verifiable data regarding the 
measured human traits involved in doing 
successfully each of the important tasks neces- 
sary in modern life, and we must be able to 
identify the young persons and the unem- 
ployed adults who possess these combination 
of traits. The job of vocational guidance is 
not simple and it is not a field for amateurs 
with the urge to take over someone’s life plan. 
And it is a field in which there are still many 


unanswered questions and many blind spots. 
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Its Name Indicates 
Its Character 


In adopting the name of Abraham 
Lincoln, this company assumed the 
responsibility of measuring up to that 
great name in character, integrity, and 
thoughtful human service —in its rela- 
tions with its representatives as well 
as with the public. 

A sound, lasting career in life under- 
writing with this company is offered 
each year to a select group of college 
graduates. We inyite your inquiry. 
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CAREERS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Myron F. Lewis, Occupational Research Analyst, Professional Occupations Section 


Branch of Occupational Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Lewis has had previous state and federal government work experience as a 
housing economist, an administrative analyst and a community planning technician. 


He took graduate work in sociology at Louisiana State University and the | niversity 
of North Carolina and taught at both institutions as well as at North Carolina College, 


HE practice of sociology as a profession 
is a distinctively American development. 
While its roots are as old in history as specu- 
lations about the nature of human society. 
it is only during the last thirty years that 
the idea of a social technology based on 
theory and tested by empirical investigation 
has become acceptable. The field is still a 
small one—there are today less than 5000 
sociologists—and is at present especially short 
of persons trained to act as practicing pro- 
fessionals. Indeed, there is reason to think 
that some of the important social conflicts of 
our time remain unresolved because of the 


absence of competent social technologists. 


Sociology is one of the social sciences. 
closely related academically to anthropology, 
education, psychology and social administra- 
tion. It is not easy to draw clearcut bound- 
aries which divide sociology from the other 
If it is assumed that it 
is worthwhile to study and investigate the 


behavior sciences. 


nature of personality culture, and society, one 
may then conveniently identify sociology with 
the study of society, psychology with the study 
of personality and anthropology with the study 
of culture. In actual fact it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to distinguish among the 
three, for they are in process of merging into 
a unified science of social relations to which 
each contributes essentially complementary 


theory and finding. 


More specifically, sociology is the study 
of situations in which human beings are in 
relationship with one another. It analyzes 


the forms of group organization of which 


a vast number are found in any modern 


Loyola University of the South and American University. 


society: communities, families. clubs, fraternal 


orders. labor unions, business associations. 
professions, etc. Sociology seeks to explain 
social institutions, standards, cultures, and 
the forces that operate in social change such 
as leadership and invention. In combination 
with psychology, sociology becomes social 
psychology, which is concerned with the 
mental processes and reactions of men in 
groups or masses. This part of sociology 
especially has contributed to the treatment 
of problems of human behavior under stress, 
as in time of war, defense mobilization or 
inter-group conflict of any kind. 

The study of American society and_ its 
culture is carried on at all school levels, be- 
ginning with the elementary social studies of 
the grammar school. The social studies are 
often developed in the high schocls in terms 
of social problems and the inadequacy of 
social institutions. In the first half of a 
college course, many students are required 
to take introductory courses in social science 
as a part of the program of general education. 
and these courses often include subject matter 
from anthropology and sociology. It is 
usually not until the senior college level that 
a student encounters sociology as a distinct 
discipline or major course of study. Most 
American colleges and universities have the 
resources for a major in sociology. either as 
an independent department or as a part of a 


social science major. 


Why Students Major in Sociology 


Students select a major in sociology at the 
undergraduate level for one of three reasons. 
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Probably the most important is the selection 
of this field as an area of undergraduate con- 
centration for the sake of a general liberal arts 
education on the same basis as other students 
In such cases 
students feel that study of the structure, func- 
tions and changes in modern society con- 


major in biology or literature. 


tributes meaningfully to their standing as 
educated individuals. 

Many other students choose an undergrad- 
uate major in sociology as preprofessional 
training. The majority of persons accepted 
into graduate schools of social work have 
had prior training in sociology, and the rela- 
tionship between sociology and social work is 
about the same as that between biology and 
medicine. Sociology courses. with or without 
a major in the subject. can also be an import- 
ant part of preprofessional training for careers 
in law. business, industrial relations, personnel 
The idea 
is to provide the student with some basic ideas 


work and public administration. 


about human society and human relations. 
The more complex our culture becomes. the 
more necessary it is to obtain adequate back- 
ground training for any sort of managerial or 
administrative work. To some extent the skills 
basic to organization and administration are 
obtained through formal instruction in sociol- 
ogy. psychology and the other social sciences. 

The third group of students who select an 
undergraduate major in sociology consists of 
those who wish to plan for careers as profes- 
For these the bache- 
lors degree program. allowing for about 36 


sional social scientists. 


semester hours in the field, is necessarily only 
an introduction to further university study. 
Only in very few cases. and these more rarely 
than formerly. can the bachelor’s program of 
studies be used as a basis for a professional 
The period of 


university (graduate) study is required not 


career in the social sciences. 


only to master the discipline but also to pro- 
vide maturity necessary to a scientist working 


with behaving human beings. Accordingly, 
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the prospective sociologist: should plan to 
spend four years in advanced study and to 
obtain the doctorate. The minimum profes- 
sional preparation is four semesters of full- 


time graduate work and the master’s degree. 
Selecting the University 


One of the chief decisions facing the grad- 
uate student is the choice of a university at 
which to pursue his studies. Approximately 
half of the 100 or more American universities 
which offer the doctorate provide higher train- 
ing in sociology, but of these some ten or 
twelve institutions train about 90 percent of 
the active professionals in this field. One of 
the best ways for a student to judge the merit 
of a given institution is to determine how 
many graduate students it had in a given year 
and how many docorates were granted in that 
same year. It is rarely wise to attend any uni- 
versity where the ratio of students to degrees 
granted is higher than ten to one; a_ better 
ratio would be five to one. Graduate students 
are a valuable asset to a large university. 
especially after they have successfully com- 
pleted their first year of advanced study. 
They are frequently assigned to work as in- 
structors, readers and research assistants. The 
majority of advanced students in sociology. 
particularly those in the last two years of 
graduate work, may expect to obtain  part- 
time professional duties which will serve to 
finance in part the lengthy period of advanced 
study. 

The areas of specialization within a univers- 
ity sociology curriculum) vary considerably 
Often the 
first graduate year will consist of a group of 


from one institution to another. 


basic courses, several of which may be re- 
quired of all students. The entire four-year 
study program must necessarily have several 
objectives and sometimes these are not entirely 
compatible. Instruction must be organized so 
as to continue to provide information on a 


level much more advanced than in the under- 
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graduate course. The student must be pro- 
vided with instruction in research methods 
and techniques to prepre him for his doctoral 
research study. The curriculum must also 
take into account the fact that many sociol- 
ogists make permanent careers in teaching. 
and most of them teach at the college level at 
one time or another, while relatively few earn a 
living as research investigators alone. Finally. 
an increasing number of sociologists enter 
some form of professional practice, although 
not ordinarily of a type involving the person- 
to-person relationship which characterizes the 
physician and his patient. 

Training in research. which some universi- 
ties announce as the sole function of their 
graduate schools. is often not the best way 
to prepare for careers in social technology. 
While some universities have modified their 
doctoral study programs to permit preparation 
for other types of careers. the majority have 
not yet done so. This may account in part 
for the scarcity of competent social adminis- 
trators. and the reluctance of some sociologists 
to forego teaching for careers as practitioners 
and technologists. 

During his last two years of graduate study 
each student is required to master general 
and theoretical sociology and methods of 
research, but to some extent the choice of 
other areas of study is his own. He may 
elect’ industrial relations. social psychology. 
correctional administration, demography, mar- 
riage and family counseling. communications 
research, public opinion management, group 
dynamics or other specialties. He is guided 
in his choice not only by his own interests and 
preference. but by the resources of the depart- 
ment in which he is working. 

In every doctoral program the student must 
undertake extensive research project. 
usually in the area in which he intends to 
specialize. Ordinarily he cannot complete 
such a study by -the use of library facilities 


alone. This means that the young sociologist 


is faced with the problem of acquiring funds. 
time. contacts, field-work facilities in 
order to bring his dissertation to a successful 
conclusion. While some universities plan the 
administration of the student’s research pro- 
gram, others refuse to assist in any way with 
part of the degree requirements. Every effort 
should be made to determine departmental 
policy in this matter well in advance since it 
can make an appreciable difference in the 
cost of and time required to complete the 
degree. The student needs to have. if possible. 
a definite commitment regarding what he may 
expect from the faculty and department in 
this respect. 

In June. 1950. the Social Science Research 
Council published a directory of 281 organiza- 
tions conducting or financing research in the 
social sciences in 104 colleges and universities. 
While only a fraction of these conducted re- 
search in sociology. it is probably wise for 
the prospective graduate student to consider 
no university not listed in this directory. In 
géneral the large private universities have a 
better record for training sociologists than 
do the publicly supported institutions. many 
of which must of necessity concentrate their 
facilities on undergraduates. 

The young sociologist: who has obtained 
the doctorate or its equivalent possesses cer- 
tain skills. knowledge and information not 
available to anyone who has not completed 
the same training. It is customary to point 
out that he is trained to conduct certain types 
of research, but since little basic sociological 
research is carried on in the world ‘of work 
outside the academic environment. it is pos- 
sibly more accurate to say that the trained 
sociologist is able to comprehend, analyze and 
interpret certain kinds of situations and the 
date relating thereto, and to solve or assist 
in solving certain kinds of problems. In every 
case the data and problems are those of 
human beings in action situations. either past. 
present or planned or anticipated in the 
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future. There is literally no limit to the vast 
variety of social situations which may be so 
studied and interpreted. and over which con- 
trols may be established on the basis of the 
knowledge obtained. Sqciologists at work 
today have analyzed a great variety of these 
social situations and their patterns of inter- 
personal relations. The range and scope of 


social analysis extends from international 
warfare to the interaction of a seven year old 


The focus of 


such analysis is not the occurrences themselves 


youngster with his playmates. 


in their unique or particular characteristics. 
but rather the regular patterns of behavior 
repeatedly found in the series of events under 
observation. This broad scope of interest 
which the trained sociologist has means that 
his professional preparation is adaptable to a 
variety of specific jobs. 


How Sociologists are Employed 


Actually very few individuals are at work 
today under the job title of sociologist. al- 
though their number is larger than ten or 
even five years ago. By far the largest num- 
her of the members of the profession are 
college teachers and some teach sociology and 
By and 


large. those who carry on basic theoretical 


other social sciences in high schools. 


research in sociology are also members of 
university teaching staffs. It should not be 
supposed, however, that these academic sociol- 


ogists have no other professional activities. 
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From time to time a sociology professor will 
be found acting as a consultant to a city or 
state planning board. serving as advisor to a 
citizens’ housing commission, taking part as 
a professional on a mayor's committee for 
intergroup relations, serving on a board of 
probation and parole or helping to solve the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in a given 
locality. 

More and more frequently the sociologist 
is leaving his teaching job and going to work 
as a staff professional for public and private 
institutions and agencies. Sometimes he finds 
employment with a business organization, per- 
haps in the field of labor relations or personnel 
administration or as an industrial research 
specialist. Market analysis, public opinion 
polling, radio research and other fact-finding 
services have sociologists as staff members 
research, 
Utilization of sociologists and other social 


and occasionally as directors of 
scientists in connection with the management 
of men is on the increase. Such work depends 
for its future expansion upon a recognition 
of the need for facts about social situations as 
the bases for making policy and for solving 
all scrts of social-conflict problems. — Inter- 
racial, industrial, labor, personnel and even 
familial relations, if productive of conflict and 
social disorganization, can be diagnosed and 
treated by the sociologist working as a pro- 
fessional practitioner. 

The results which can be achieved along 
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these lines were amply demonstrated during 
World War IL. 


answers to problems in human relations must 


In a time of national crisis 


be obtained, especially when these exist within 


the armed forces. in civilian morale or in 
defense plants producing goods for war. If 
a race riot breaks out in a war plant. a team 
of social science experts is likely to be con- 
sulted in order to avert future outbreaks of 
social tension. The work performed may be 
called social research or social administration. 
In any case, expert diagnosis and some form 


of skilled therapy will be called for. 


sive absenteeism exists in another plant. the 


I f exces- 


cure will require an analysis of the action- 
patterns of the workers. Sociologists took 
part in propaganda analysis, in psychological 
warfare campaigns. in the selection of per- 
sonnel, in intelligence work. in area studies 
and in the many attitude and opinion surveys 
conducted as evaluations or checks on the 
eficiency of both civilian and military opera- 
tions. In all of these important wartime 
projects sociologists worked alongside other 
behavior scientists —— psychiatrists, anthropol- 
ogists, educationists and psychologists, 

Not only during the war years. but since 
the early 1930's, there has been a growing 
recognition that sociology and the allied social 
sciences could contribute to policy formation 
and to the conduct of public administration 
In the 


beginning. during the depression years, sociol- 


in government at the national level. 


ogy furnished some of the criteria which 


served as bench-marks of national welfare. 
Very gradually, and especially during the last 
decade, individual sociologists have begun to 
find employment in the federal service and to 
make a contribution in specific jobs as trained 
sicentists. All students of sociology and those 
planning to make careers in the field as pro- 
fessional workers should read the pamphlet 
published in 1950 by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. “Effective Use of Social Science Research 


in the Federal Service.” The purpose of the 


publication is to describe what the social 
scientist can do as well as to promote the 
greater utilization of social research within 
the government service. 


Government Opportunit'es 


There are at present four “series” or classes 
of positions defined by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission which contain positions for which 
sociologists may qualify by means of the 
regularly scheduled examinations. These are 
the social science series, the social administra- 
tion series, the intelligence research series and 
For 


each of the last three of these several different 


the military intelligence research series. 


examinations were kept open during 1950 and 
1951 in order to recruit qualified personnel 
for defense mobilization work in Washington. 
Examinations opened for new workers (entry 
federal jobs} were junior management assist- 
ant. junior professional assistant. and junior 
social science analyst. 

Two units of government—the Population 
Division of the Census Bureau and the Divis- 
ion of Farm Population of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics—have for some years 
employed a few sociologists. although under 
other job titles. Several other agencies each 
have a few professionals, often selected as 
much for their knowledge of an allied field 
(economics, statistics. housing. demography. 
ete.) as for their professional competence as 
sociologists. 

Leading sociologists are occasionally asked 
to provide specialist consultant services to 
government agencies and to supervise oper- 
ating research projects on a temporary basis. 
Although there are no federal jobs bearing 
the job title of sociologist. a rather large num- 
her of individuals numbering perhaps several 
thousands are performing successful and_re- 
sponsible work in the federal service because 
of prior training in sociology which fitted 
them for these careers. In some’ cases the 


formal education in sociology is used rather 
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specifically; in other cases it has served these 
workers as a background for technical or 
administrative work. Occasionally the trained 
sociologist has been able to create his own 
professional job and in doing so to improve 


some aspect of government operations. 


The whole field of government work is still 
very much open for sociologists who can 
pay especial attention to its needs and require- 
ments. In the summer of 1951 there were 
less than 50 persons with the doctorate in 
sociology at work in Washington. The gov- 
ernment’s needs for trained social scientists 
had increased as a result of the Korean con- 
flict. and sociologists with the doctor's degree 


were locating positions without difficulty. 


The long-run outlook for social scientists 
in government service is expected to be excel- 
lent. While there is little prospect that the 
federal government will undertake any work 
in sociology as such, the nation’s need for 
trained social technologists many areas 
of operating research and administrative work 
will increase. Whether sociologists or other 
social scientists obtain these positions will 
depend in part on whether the traditional 
graduate sociology curriculum is modified so 


as to train competent social technologists at 
the highest level. 
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The American Sociological Society is the 
national professional organization for sociol- 
It publishes the official American 
Sociological Review, provides employment 
information, and holds an annual meeting of 
its members. 


ogists. 


Several regional societies affili- 
ated with the national group hold meetings 
somewhat more frequently and each makes 
provision for student memberships. This 
year the American Sociological Society began 
publication of a series of bulletins, the first 
of which was issued in April and reports on 
employment opportunities in the federal serv- 
ice, describes civil service procedures relevant 
to making application for such positions, and 
discusses salaries paid in government work 
at the time the bulletin was issued. The 
Society has about 2500 members. most of 
whom are engaged in teaching. Many sociol- 
ogists not in academic work do not as vet 
belong to the Society. Membership classes 
are student. associate and active. The require- 
ments are set by the members themselves, and 
the minimum amount of graduate training 
specified for active membership is. in effect. 
the official definition of the professional 
sociologist. The executive secretary of the 


American Sociological maintains 
permanent headquarters at the Washington 


Square Campus of New York University. 


Society 


The Future of a Regional Placement Association —(Continued from Page 10) 


side; we can only counter and ward off the dangers by complete and efficient 


use of our brainpower. 
trained and then placed in jobs where 
abilities and aptitudes. 


As individuals, our graduates, then, have to be educated, 


they can put to most effective use their 


This, then, is the potential for the placement function—a service to the 
graduate, the school, society and the nation. Colleges must have an agency which 
can best channel relatively inexperienced but highly trained young men and 
women to their proper places in business, industry, science, education or govern- 
ment. If this is not done, if there is no agency for our graduates to turn to, the 
good of the educative process is for naught, and society loses in the misapplication 
of abilities, talents, interest and aptitudes. Time will not wait for the adjustments 


to correct such waste. 
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CORPORATIONS PLANNING TO RECRUIT COLLEGE 
SENIORS IN 1951-52 


The Association presents the annual listing of companies planning to employ gradu- 


ating seniors. This list is incomplete with respect to those companies which could not be 


contacted and those which failed to reply. 


Unless otherwise specified, the corporations listed below will probably (1) recruit men 


A-P Controls Corp., 2450 N. 32nd St.. Milwaukee. 
Wis. R. W. Severson, Asst. Sec’y. Training pro- 
grams application, design, laboratory engineer- 
ing. 

*Abraham & Straus. Booklyn, N. Y. Miss Mar- 
garet Spalding, Exec. Pl. Dir. East, Metropol- 
itan N. Y. Training programs all department 
store operations. 

Air Preheater Corp., The, Wellsville, N.Y. Joseph 
Waitkus. Training programs accounting. de- 
sign, manufacturing. research, service. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee 1, Wis. ©. M. 
Rawles, Supv., Tech. Pl. Empl. Office. Training 
programs— electrical, mechanical, metallurgical, 
milling, mining engineering. 

Aluminum Co. of America, 801 Gulf Bldg. Pitts- 
burgh 19, Penna. William S. Idler, Dir. of 
Tech. Pl. Training programs— sales. 

American Enka Corp., Enka, N. ©. East of Mis- 
sissippi River. Gale P. Wait, Supy. of Empl. 
and Tng. 

American Gas & Electric Serviee Corp. and or 
American Gas & Electric Co. 30 Church St, 
New York 8 N.Y. R. N. Hurt, Pers. Asst. 


American Machine & Foundry 170 St., 
Brooklyn, F. R. Valentine, Adm. Pers. 
Mer. New England, Ohio. 

*American Optical Southbridge. Mass. W. C. 
Fay, Pers. Dir. Middle Atlantic. New England. 
Training programs 
sales. 

American Rock Wool Co.. 
Clark. Pers. Dir. 

American Steel & Wire Co. Rockefeller Bldg.. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. L. Hornickel, Supy.. 
Pers. Central East, Midwest, New England. 
Training programs 


finance. manufacturing. 


Wabash. Ind. W. E. 


accounting, sales. 

*American Viscose Corp. 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., 
Philadelphia 3. Penna. ©. Stuart Brown, Pub. 
Rel. Dept. Training programs accounting, de- 
velopment, production, research, sales. 

Andersen, Arthur & Co., accountants and auditors. 
Applicants should address inquiries to partner 
in charge of office in city nearest their schools. 


Training programs —3-week training school in 


*Recruit Women 


Ex 


only, (2) recruit on a national basis, (3) conduct campus interviews. 


Chicago, followed by continuous staff training 
throughout year. 
Atlanta 3, Ga., William Oliver Bldg., William J. 


Nettles. 

Boston 10, Mass., 30 Federal St., George W. 
Pierce. 

Chicago 3, TIL, 120 8S. La Salle St.. Leonard 
Spacek. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio, National City Bank Bldg., 
Donald J. Erickson. 

Dallas 1, Tex., 209 Browder St.. Rovert F. Zech 

Detroit 26, Mich., Penobseot Bldg... Byron B. 
Phillips. 
Houston 2, Tex., Esperson Bldg.. Joe D. Beasley. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., 1012 Baltimore Ave. Harry 
L. Stover. 
London, Eng.. 19 Coleman St.. E. C. 2, K. M. 
Montgomery. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif., 612 S. Flower St., James 
A. Campbell. 

Milwaukee 3, Wis., 231 W. Wisconsin Ave., Her- 
bert D. Soper. 

Minneapolis 2. Minn. Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
Alfred R. Nelson. 


New York \. Y.. 67 Broad George Wag 


ner. 

Omaha 2. Neb. Aquila Court Bldg. John M. 
Waters. 

Philadelphia 3, Penna. 117 S. 17th Marion 
F. Stone. 

St. Louis 1, Me. 506 Olive St. Wayne Lut 
yens. 


San Franciseo 4, Calif.. 495 Montgomery St. 
Renick Hl. Buckles. 

Seattle 4, Wash. Dexter Horton Bldg. Robert 
M. Simpson. 

Washington 4, D. 900 F st. N. Ever 
ett: Parkinson. 

*Appalachian Electric Power 40 Franklin Rd., 
Roanoke, Va. J. A. Mundy, Empl. Rel. Supv. 
Ga., Ky.. N. C. 8S. Tenn. W. Va. Training 
progrems engineering, home economics, 

*Arma Corp., 254 36th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. Walz. Adm. of Tech. Pers. 
grams engineering. 


Allen 
Training pro- 


*Armed Forces Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. Attn: AFSA—-153C1. Miss Gertrude E. 
Kirtland, Head, Empl. Utilization. 
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Armstrong Cork Co., Laneaster, Penna. J. E. 
smith, Mgr. of Empl. & Col. Rel. 
programs -all depts., divns. 

Armour & Co., 4301 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 9, HL. 
L. E. Jasker, Pers. Dept. 

Atlantic Refining Co., The 
Crude production, research, development — in 

Southwest. Delgado, Jr. Ind. Rel. Dept. 
Southwest) Pers. Divn., Box 2819, Dallas 1. 
Tex. 

General administration, engineering, construe- 
tion, foreign crude production. H. M. Overley, 
Ind. Rel. Dept., Office Per. Divn., Box 7258, 
Philadelphia 1, Penna. 

Refinery operations, research, development in 
Philadelphia. B. B. Bright, Ind. Rel. Dept. 
Plant Pers. Divn., 3144 Passyunk Ave... Phila 
delphia 1, Penna. 

sales, L. J. Walton, Ind. Rel. Dept... Sales Pers. 
Divn., Box 7258, Philadelphia 1, Penna. 

Babeock & Wilcox Co., 85 Liberty St.. New York 
6 N.Y. Tom Gardner. Training programs 
general training for engineering graduates. 

Bailey Meter Co. 1050 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. R. E. Sprenkle, Dir. of Ed. Training 
programs: application engineers, field service. 


Training 


*Bank of America, 650 S. Spring, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Roy Stenborg, Empl. Supv.  Calif., pos- 
sibly Midwest. Training programs general 
bookkeeping for loaning ofhicers. 

Barrett Divn., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... Phila- 
delphia 37, Penna. R. W. Dornte, Chief Res. 
Chem. East, Central, Midwest, Northeast. 

Bechtel Corp., 220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
RK. M. Dorman, Dir. of Pers. 

Bell Telephone Labs.. 463 West St.. New York 14, 
N. Y¥. R. A. Deller. 

Bell Telephone Companies 

The several Bell Telephone Companies seek 
college graduates primarily from nearby institu- 
tions. Each of these companies coordinates Bell 
System relations with the institutions in its own 
territory, generally including those on behalf of 
the System's nationwide long distance unit, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. —Long 
Lines Department, its manufacturing and supply 
unit, the Western Electric Co., and its develop- 
ment research unit, Bell Telephone Labs. In- 
quiries may be addressed to the Bell Telephone 
Co. serving the territory in which any particular 
institution is located, or directly to the unit in- 
volved, particularly in the case of those listed 
above. The names and addresses of the college 
employment representatives of the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies, including the Long Lines De- 
partment, are given below. Separate listings 
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for the Bell Telephone Labs. and the Western 
Electrie Co. appear in the general alphabetical 
list. 

Americsn Telephone & Telegraph Co. Long 
Lines Dept.. 32 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 13, N.Y. L. S. Crosby. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 1835) Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3. Penna. E. H. Weigle. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 725 13th 
st.. N. W.. Washington 5, D.C. W. J. Carte. 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., 225 
FE. 4th St.. Cincinnati 2, Ohio. E. D. Coons. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.. 212 W. Washington 
st., Chicago 6, Hl K. J. Howard. 

Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 240 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. L. W. Shumaker. 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 1365 Cas. Ave. 

Detroit 26, Mich. W. C. Bergman. 

Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 931 
lth St., Denver 1, Colo. 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 185 
Franklin St.. Boston 7, Mass. W. E. Keith. 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 540 Broad St. 

Newark I, J.) P.M. Russell. 

New York Telephone Co. 140 West st... New 
York 7, N. Y. T. A. Menzel. 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 118 South 19th 
St.. Omaha 2, Neb. J. H. MeAlpin. 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co.. 750 Huren Rd. Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. H. Y. Elliott. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 140) New 
Montgomery St.. San Franciseo 5, Calif. J. 
M. Edwards. 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. Hurt 
Bldg., Atlanta 1, Ga. M. Markwood. 

Southern New England Telephone Co. 227 
Church St. New Haven 6, Conn. HL F. 
Richter. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 1010 Pine St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. M. Cleaver. 

Wisconsin Telephone Co., 722) N. Broadway. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. R. C. Hamilton. 

Blaw-Knox Construction Co., 321 Penn Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Penna. J. J. Zimmerman, Pers. Mer. 
East, Midwest. Training programs mechanical, 
piping, structural. 

Braun, C. F. & Co., 1000 S. Fremont Ave.. Alham 
bra, Calif. Jack V. Coombes, Pers. Adm. 

Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 2899 Jackson Ave. Mem- 
phis, Tenn. D. B. Dunlevey, Ind. Rel. Divn., 
Retg. & Tng. East, Southeast, Southwest. 
Training programs accounting, engineering. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 
Training programs—sales. Applicants should 
apply at nearest branch office. 

California Container Corp., Container Corp. of 
America, 100 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. R. 
J. Menshausen, Ind. Rel. Mgr. West Coast. 
Training programs—production, sales. 
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ampbell Soup 100 Market Camden 1, 
N. J. J. E. Heap, Jr. Mgr. of Empl. 
pre<erams 


Training 
accounting, manufacturing, stand- 
erbide & Carbon Chemicals Co... S. Charleston, 
W. Va. W. Billings, Jr. Ind. Rel. Dept. 
Training programs all depts. 

rhorundum Co., The, Niagara Fal!-, 
G. Sion, Empl. Supy., Salaried Pers. 


Kast, Mid- 


west. Training programs sales, sales engineer: 
ing. 

imation 5045 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 
36. Calif. Wallace Jamie, Pers. Dir. 
Training  pregrams accounting, preduction, 


sales 

irrier Corp., 300 8. Geddes Syracuse 1, N. ¥. 

J. Carpenter, Eng. Tng. East, Midwest, 

South, Southeast, Southwest. Training programs 
application, engineering, construction, develop 

ment, manufacturing, research, service. 


aterpillar Tractor Co.. Peoria 8, TIL W. C. van 


Dyck. Supy. Ed. & Tng. Training programs 
all depts. Students writing directly should ad 
dress J. J. Sheehan, Pers. Dir. 


elanese Corp. of Ameriea, Central Research Lab.. 
Summit. \. J. He Haviland, Pers. East, 
Midwest. 


hance Vought Aireraft, Box 5907, Dallas, Tex. 
G. H. Orgelman, Supyv. Eng. Pers. Training 


programs Women in- 


terviewed for engineering, mathematics. 


many engineering fields. 


hesapeake & Ohio Rwy... Terminal Tower, Cleve 
land, Chio. Philip B. Swain, Pers. Officer, 
Ncetg. Dept. 


hicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Birmingham 1, Ala., Box 277. 
Chieago 43, TL. 
ter, Mer. 

Greenville, Penna... W. S. Nesbitt, Mer. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Box 687, E. S. Fraser, Mgr. 
hicopee Mills, Ine.. 47 Worth St.. New York 13, 
B. V. Bennett, Sales Tng. Dir. 
sibly as far west as Ohio. 


A. G. Smith, Mer. 
1305 W. 105th St. W. Ches- 


ist, pos- 
Training programs 
sales. 

ities Service Oil Co.. 70 Pine St.. Rm. 1717, New 
York, N.Y.) D. P. Sturges, Ind. Rel. Dept. East. 
Midwest, Southeast. programs all 
depts. 


Training 


leveland Electric Hluminating Co.. 75 Publie Sq.. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Floyd W. Henricks, Supv. of 
Empl. East, Midwest. Training programs —ac- 
counting, electrical, mechanical, sales engineer- 
ing. 

columbia Gas System, 120 E. 41st St.. New York 


17. David R. Edwards, V. P.. Dir. of 
Empl. Rel. Ky. Mich. N. Y., Ohio, Penna, 
t Wemen 


~ 
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West Va. Training programs 
neering, home economics. 
‘commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West Adams St., 
Chicage 90, Ill R. M. Deufel, Supt. of Empl.; 
P. C. Merryweather, F. M. Childs, J. T. Dunkel. 
Midwest Training programs on 
the job training in technical depts. 
‘connecticut, General Life Ins. te. 
Hartford, Conn. George ¢ 
Agencies. Midwest, 
all depts. 


accounting, engi- 


~ 


principally. 


Elm 
Capen, Asst. Supt. 
Northeast. 


Training pro- 
grams 


Consumers Power Co., W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. P. R. Brown, Empl. Supv. Midwest. 
Training programs accounting, engineer ng. 
general. 


ontinental Can Co., E. 
ES 


Training programs 


12nd St.. New York 
Lassiter, Supv. of Retg. 
manufacturing, sales. 


rown Zellerbach Corp.. 1400 Public Service Bldg. 
Portland 4, Ore. B. T. Mullaney, Mgr.. Special 
ized Pers. Pl. West coast primarily. 
programs 


Training 
accounting, chemical, industrial, me 
chanical engineering. 


Curtiss-Wright) Corp.. Propeller Divn., Caldwell, 
N. J. J. William Long, Adm. Eng. East, Mid 
west, 


vtler Hammer, Inc.. Box 464, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
E. W. Seeger, V. P. 
trieal, industrial, mechonical engineering. 

N. Main St.. 
Asst. 


Training programs — elee- 


Davton Power & Light Th 


Dayton 1, Ohio. Herman Coulter, Pers. 


Dir, Mich. Ohio, lowa State College. Training 
programs electrical, mechanical engineering. 


DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 853 Nottingham Way. 
Trenton 2, N. J.) Walter Reed. Dir. of 
Rel. Training programs engineering, manufae- 
turing, sales. 

Deering Milliken) Placement 
Greenville. C. G. Johnson, 
South, programs line 
staff, textile manufacturing, finishing, technic). 

Kentucky In- 

Quentin D. Wert, Empl. Dept. 

Training programs all depts. 


Box 2000, 
Dir. East. 
supervision, 


Dept. 
Training 
Diamond Chain Co., Ine.. 


dianapolis 7, Ind. 


Midwest. 


Dr. Pepper Co.. Box 5086, Dallas 2, Tex.  Rey- 
nolds S. Worthington, Mgr.. Sales Tng. Train 


ing programs sales, special merchandising. 


*Douglas Aircraft Co., Ine., 3000 Ocean Park Blvd.. 


Santa Moniea, Calif. C. C 
Eng. Divn. Training 
pencnt design. 


. LaVene, Empl. Mer.. 
programs —aireraft 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh 25, Penna. 
Staff Advisor, Wage & Sal. Adm. East, Midwest. 
Training on the job training with 
experienced personnel, 


W. G. Rudge. 


programs 
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*du Pont de Nemours & Co.. FE. L, Wilmington 98, 
Del. J. W. Reynard, Mgr., Col. Rel. See. Pers. 
Divn., Empl. Rel. Dept. 

Don & Bradstreet, Ince, 99 Church St.. New York 
8 N.Y. H. F. Graper, Pers. Mer. 

Duplan Corp., The, Operations Center, E. Diamond 
Ave.. Hazleton, Penna. Middle Atlantic, New 
England, Southeast. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart St. 
Boston 19, Mass. William D. Hersey, Tng. Asst. 

*Eastmen Kodak Co.. Rochester, N. Yo J. He How 
ard, Bus. & Tech. Pers. Dir. 

Toledo 1, 

Midwest. 

Elliott Address Dist. Mer. 


Electric Auto-Lite 
Robinson, Pers. Dir. 


Ohio. 


Ampere, N. Crocker-Wheeler Divn.. J. ¢ 

Carney. 

Atlanta 3, 310 Haas Howell Bldg. A 
Hoffman. 


Boston 10, Mass., 75 Federal St.. H. W. Kinsel. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y., 807 Crosby Bldg., L. E. Rau. 

Chicago 6, HL, 20 N. Wacker Dr... W. E. Widau. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1218 Enquirer Bldg. F. Q. 


Wilson 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1319 Natl. City Bank Bldg... 
R. WV. Fox. 

Dallas 1, Tex.. 1624 Irwin Keasler Bldg.. W. E. 
Zeman. 

Denver 2, Colo. 723 U.S. Nath Bark Bldg.. F-. 
Nutt 

Detroit 26, Mich.. 1820 Dime Bldg. Ro K. Wil- 
liams. 

Houston 3, Tex.. 1209 Hutchins St... J. Will- 
cox, Jr. 


Kansas City 6. 
MeCarthy. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 714 W. Olympie Blvd., 
V. A. Peterson. 


438 Lathrop Bldg. L. B. 


Milwaukee 3, Wis.. dth St. AL Wells, 
Jr. 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 830 Pillsbury Bldg. P. E. 
Fuller. 

New York 7, \. Y¥., 225 Broadway, H. S. Pahren. 


Philadelphia 2. Penna. 801 Morris Bldg. J. R. 
Lemmon. 


Pittsburgh 19, Penna.. 718 Frick Blde.. J. 


Strickler. 

Portland, Beaverton, Oregon, 261 E. Ridge 
Ave.. L. Ruud. 

San Francisco 4, Calif.. 1504 Russ Bldg. W. R. 
Dunn. 


Seattle 1, 
Bushley. 
Louis 3. Mo.., 


Wash. 1101 Vanee Bldg. 


1221 Locust St.. H. W. Hone- 


fenger. 
Tulsa 3, Okla. 616 MeBirney Bldg. J. N. 
MeClure. 


“Recruit Women 


Weshington 1, D. €., 1001 Washington Gas Light 
Bldg., S. K. Hostetter, Jr. 

Employers Casualty Co. Employers Ins. Bldg... 
Dallas. Tex. H. Boyd Harrison, Pers. Dir. 
Tex. Training programs claims, safety engi- 
neering, underwriting. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of U.S. 200 
Frick Bldg.. Pittsburgh 19, Penna. William R. 
Buhl, C.L.U., Unit Mgr. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Training programs cashiers, sales. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. Owen L. Evans, 

Dir. of Ind. Rel. East. 


executive management. 


Training pregrams 


Experiment, Inc... Box 1-T, Riehmond 2, Va. 
J. Wilson, Jr. Middle Atlantic, New 
England. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Phila.. Philadelphia 1, 

R. N. Hilkert, Del. N. J.. Penna. 


Training programs 2-year comprehensive. 
prog 


Penna. 


Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co.. Parkway at  Fair- 


mount Ave., Philadelphia 1, Penna. Miss E 
Ullrich. Training programs —sales. 


Foster Wheeler Corp. 165 Broadway, New York 
6. N.Y. J. Grier Hand, Asst. to Pers. Dir. N 
Y. through Va. Training programs 
eration equipment depts. 


steam gen 


General American Life Ins. Co. 1501 Locust St. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Robert W. Allen, Dir... Charted 
Career Program. Midwest. Training programs 

group insurance sales & service. 

General Aniline & Film Corp., Centre! Research 
Lab., Easton, Penna. L. T. Hallett, Chmn., Col. 
Retg. Com. East, Midwest, South. 

General Chemical Divn., Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., 40 Rector St.. New York 6, N.Y. E. W. 
Carpenter, Mgr. of Tech. Pers. Training pro- 
grams production, sales. 

General Motors Corp., 3044 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 2, Mich. Edwin L. Yates, Dir., Col. & Univ. 
Rel. Training programs - most 
depts., many business administration fields. 

*Glidden Co., The, 1396 Union Commerce Bldg.. 
Cleveland 14, Chio. Charles FE. Brown, Pers. 
Asst. Training programs -accounting, auditing, 
chemistry, credit, production. sales, secretarial. 

Goodrich Co.. B. 500 Main St.. Akron, Ohio. 
Glen H. Sengpiel, Empl. Mgr. Fast, Midwest, 
South. Training programs accounting, produc- 
tion management, sales. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 1144 E. Market St. 
Akron, Ohio. David Thomas, Staff, Sal. Pers. 
Training programs 
ness, research, sales. 

Grace & Co., W. R., 7 Hanover Sq., New York, N. 

Y. R.C. Mixter, Pers. Dept. Training programs 
accounting, engineering, foreign trade, passen- 

ger. statistical. 


engineering 


engineering, general busi- 
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Granite City Steel Co.. Granite City, Tl. 
Klostermeier, Asst. Dir. of Pers. 
Training programs 


W. R. 
Midwest. 
sales. 

Grant Co.. W. T.. 1441 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
A. H. Barron, Empl. Mgr. 
merchandising. 

Guaranty Trust Co. of N.Y. 140 Broadway, New 
York 15, \. Y. Leo H. Bombard, Asst. See’y. 
Atlantic Coast, Midwest. Training programs 
dept. rotation work experience. 


Training programs 


Hamilton Standard Divn., United Aireraft’ Corp.. 
Hartford, Conn. HH. N. Reitz, Asst. to Chief 
Eng. Micwest. Northeast. 

engineering, service, 

Heinz Co. He J... Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
R. C. Gerhard, Head, Empl. Dept. East. Mid 
dle Atlantie. accounting. 
business 


Training programs 


Training pregrams 


administration, chemistry, manufse 


turing. 
Herevles Powder Co.. 900 Market St.. Wilmington, 
Del. George F. Cooper, Tech. Empl. Supvy. 

*Home Life Ins. Co. 256 Broadway. New York 8. 
T. HL Gorham, Pers. Mgr. Midwest. 
Northeast. Training programs all home office 
depts., sales management. 

Houston Lighting & Power Co., Box 1700, Houston 
1, Tex. H. F. Staacke, Gen’l, Com'l Supt. Tex. 
Training programs commercial, engineering. 

Hughes Aireraft’ Co.. Research & Development 
Labs... Culver City, Calif. ©. T. Petrie. Adm. 
Eng. Training programs offer courses in coop- 
eration with UCLA, USC, 


Hurdman & Cranstoun, 43 Broad St.. New York 4, 


N.Y. ©. B. Hellerson, Pers. & Tng. Mgr. East, 
Midwest. Training programs public account- 
ing. 


Iinois Commercial Telephone Co. 607 E. Adams 
St.. Springfield, Hl. K. F. MeKittrick, Pers. Mar. 
Ind., Mich. Mo. 


commercial, plant. 


Training programs 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Co.. 2101 Spy Run 
Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. R. D. Saffen, Empl. Rel. 
Supy. 

Ingersoll Rand Co.. 11 Broadway, New York 4. 
N. Y. E. E. Breault, Asst. Tech. Pers. Dir. 
Training programs all depts. 

Inland Steel Co.. 3113 Block Ave. E. 
Ind. R. J. Irvin, Supr. of Empl. 
Training pregrams 


Chicago. 


accounting, engineering, 
metallurgical, production, sales. 


International Harvester Co.. 180 N. Michigan Ave.. 


Chicago 1, Hl. 
Manpower Com. 


F. D. MaeDonald, Asst. Chmn. 
Training programs 
ing, manufacturing, sales. 


engineer- 


“Recruit Women 


East. Midwest. 


International Latex Corp., Playtex Park, Dover, 
Del. W. Henry, Jr. Dir. of Pers. Northeast. 
Training programs — office, production, research, 
sales. 

Island Creek Coal Co. Holden, W. Va. A. J. 
Bartlett. Ohio, Va.. W. Va. Training pro- 
grams engineering, production, sales. 

Jewel Tea Inc.. Barrington, E. B. Sproul, 
Chief, Br. Acetg. Divn. 

Johnson Service Co.. 507 E. Michigan St.. Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. J. R. Bernon, Sales Prom. Mer. 
Training programs junior field engineers. 

Kaiser Services, 1924 Broadway. Oakland 12, Clif. 
Frank H. Wickhorst, Dir. of Pers. Procurement 
& Tng. Training programs 
production, research, sales. 

Kawneer Co., The, 1105 Front St.. Niles, Mich. 


industrial relations, 


Hugh Woolverton, Jr. Pers. Asst. Midwest. 
Training programs — sales. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. Harry D. 


Gates, Pers. Procurement Supv. 
South. Training programs 
trial engineering. 
planning, sales. 

Kresge Co., S. S., 2727 2nd Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 
J. E. Armitage, Pers. Dir. Midwest, Neb. East. 
North to Me. Training progrem- 
ment. 


East, Midwest, 
accounting, indus- 
manufacturing, personnel, 


slore manage- 


Kroget Co., The, 35 E. 7th St.. Cineinnati 2, Ohio. 
E. J. Kenney, in charge of Col. Retg. Midwest, 
South. programs accounting, food 
processing, merchandising, personnel, real estate, 
warehousing. 

*Lane Bryant, 465 Sth Ave.. New York, N.Y. Ed- 
win J. Urban, Asst. Ind. Rel. Dir. East. 
ing programs 


Training 


Train- 

executive, merchandising. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 Stenton Ave., Philadel- 
phia 44, Penna. C. J. Minich, Pers. Dept. East. 
North Central, Northeast. 
technical. 

Lever Brothers Co., 80 Varick St.. New York 13, 
N.Y. Miss J. E. Newland, Pl. Supy. 
programs —all depts. 


Training programs 


Training 


Link Aviation, Inc.. Binghamton, N. Y. 
FE. Mulford, Mgr. of Ind. & Pub. Rel. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp.. 3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chi- 
cago 23, I. T. Nadherny, Pers. Mgr. Train- 
ing programs accounting, engineering. 

Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, Raymond G. Aniers, Pors. 
Mer. Training programs — staff. 

Lyon Metal Aurora, ‘Neal 

Midwest, Penna. 


Thee re 


Products, Ine. 


Ormond, Dir. of Pers. Rel. 

Training programs—production. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Box 900, Dallas 1, Tex. 

L. B. Redmond, Asst. Pers. Wer. 


Southwest. 


Midwest, 
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Morathon Corp.. Menasha, Wis. J. B. Fagot, PI. 
Mer. accounting, manufac- 
turing, personnel, research, sales. 

Aircraft 7801 Hayvenhurst Ave., 
Calif. HH. A. Fisher, Dir. of Pers. 

programs combustion engine testing, 


Training programs 


Marquardt 
Van Nuys 
lraining 
evaluation. 

Martin Glen L.. The. Baltimore 
M. Hollyday, Empl. Mgr. 


aero, electronic, 


Md. John 

Training programs 

eleetro-mechanieal, structure & 
design, 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 1295 State St. 
Springfield 1, Mass. James Greenwood, Mer. 
Pers. Dept. New England, \. Y., Penna. 


programs 


Train 
administration, 
underwriting. 


ing accounting, 


claims, group, sales, 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. Research Dept. Niag 
ara Falls, N.Y. G. M. Bramann. East of Mis 
River. ‘Training programs 
engineering, chemistry. 
MeKesson & Robbins. buy 
ng, credit managing, division accounting, opera 


Address 


sissippi chemical 


Training programs 


tions managing, wholesale drug sales. 


Dist. Drug Sales Mer. 

Central, Albert) Turk, Box 69, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

Rast, V. Barnes, 385 Summer St.. Boston 10. 
Mass 

Midwest. C. R. Orehard, Box 5210 A, Chicago 
80, Tl 


Southeast, Sam B. Dunlap, Jr. 
Jacksonville 3. Fla. 
Southwest, W. Moore, 109 


25 N. Market 


. 2nd St.. Mem- 


phis 1, Tenn; He Henley, Jr, Box 59, 
San Antonio 6, Tex. 
West, H. Hoffman, Box 3394, San Francisco 
19, Calif. 
MeLean Trucking 617 Waughtown St... Win- 


ston-Salem, N. ¢ \. M. Stack, Empl. Office. 
Mid South, New England: New York. 


programs 


lraining 
operations, personnel, sales, traffic. 
Merck & Co. Ine.. Rahway, N. J. E. C. Bartell, 
Tng. & Tech. Empl. Training programs 
idministration, chemical engineering. 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Pest, design electrical, mechanical engineering: 
Minneapolis 8, Minn... 2753 4th Dea 
Elverum, Empl. Mgr. 
Philadelphia 44, Penna., Wayne & Roberts Aves.. 
Brown Instrument Divn.. Kenneth Rasmussen. 


Sales engineering: 


Ave., S., 


\tlanta, Ga., N. Rhodes Center, George Guler. 
Mer. 

Chicago, HL, 351 E. Ohio, C. L. Peterson, Mer. 

Cleveland, Ohie, 5055 Euclid, W. R. Moore. Mer 

Dallas, Tex., 2707 Taylor, T. C. Carley. Mer. 


Womer 
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Denver, Colo., 1600 W. 13th 
son, Mgr. 
Freeport, Ill... Miero 
nam, Pers. Mer. 
Angeles, Calif., 
Ss. Younkin, Mer. 


Ave., E. A. Thomp- 
Switch Divn., Frank G. Put- 


Los 


2840 E. Olympic Blvd.. G. 


New York, N. Y.. 221 4th Ave. at 18th St. 
Arnold Michelson, Mer. 
Philadelphia, Penna... 5060 Wayne A. M. 


Koch, Mgr.: Valve Divn., Broad and Hamilton 
Sts.. Kenneth S. Stadon, Pers. 
Portland, Ore.. 104 SE 7th at Ankeny, 

MeCarthy, Mer. 
Poronte 17, Ont., Vanderhoof Ave. 
W. H. Evans, Mer. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.. 900 Fauquier, St. 
Paul 6, Minn. Wendel W. Burton, Empl. Mer. 


Wayne 


Training programs office, sales, technical. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, 57 Lyon St... Amsterdam. 


S. Schuyler. Chief. Empl. Br... Pers. Dept. 
Middle Atlantic, New England. Training pro- 


individual basis. 


Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 


¢rams 


300 Broadway, New- 


ark 1, N. J. Harry H. Allen, 2nd V. P. & See’y. 
East. Training programs actuarial. 


National Aniline Divn., 
Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Pers. Rel. 
erations, research & developme nt, tests & inspee 
tion. 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
M. Irwin Gould, Supt. of 


Training programs engineering, op- 


National Starch Products, Inc.. 270 Madison 


New York 16. W. V. Upton, Tech. Pers. 
Rep. East, Midwest, possibly South. Training 
programs chemical engineering, chemistry. 

Nev York Life Ins. Co., 51 Madison Ave. New 
York 10, Robert P. Stieglitz, Ageney 
Asst. Training programs all depts. 

New York State Dept. of Civil Service, State 
Office Bldg.. Albany, ©. L. Campbell, 
Admin. Dir. New York. Training programs 


public administration internship. 


Norden Instruments, Ine.. Milford, Conn. 
R. MacDonald, Dir. of Middle 
New England. Training programs 


Northern Trust Co., 


Robert 
Atlantic. 
field service. 


Pers. 


The, 50° S. LaSalle St.. Chi- 


cago 90, Th Mae Henry Schafer, Dir. Empl. 
Rel. East. Midwest. Training programs — credit, 
investment research, trust. 

Northrop Aireraft, Northrop Field, Hawthorne, 
Calif. R. W. Gaskell, Eng. Pers. Mgr. Train 


ing programs aeronautical engineering. 

Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co., 720 E. Wiscon- 
sin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. D. J. Behling, Ageney 
Asst. Reeruiting national, except deep South. 
Training pregrams actuarial, sales. 

Ohio Power Co., The, 301 Cleveland 
Canton, Ohio. 


we, S. 
J. H. Edwards, Empl. Pel. Supy. 
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Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
James A. Sweeny, Dir., Sel. of Specialized Pers. 
East of Rockies. Training programs 
ing, factory operation, persennel, sales. 


account- 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co.. 245 Market San 
Franciseo, Calif. A. J. Noia, Pers. Supy. Ariz., 
Calif., Nev., Ore.. Wash. Training programs 
engineering. 

Light Co. Allentown, 
Penna. P. W. Siekman, Asst. to V2 P. East. 
Recruit electrical, mechanical engineers. 
Training programs for both. 

Philadelphia Electrie Co., 1000 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 5, Penna. G. L. Harvey, Jr. Dir. Empl. 
Divn. Northeast. Training programs informal. 

Phileo Corp.. © & Tioga Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 
William G. Ulmer, Pers. Supv. 

*Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. D. 
MecKeithan, Dir. Pers. Procurement. Rocky 
Midwest, Southeast, Southwest. Training pre- 


Pennsylvania Power & 


only 


grams several operating depts. 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp.. Morton, Penna. 
Hatcher, Empl. Mgr. East. 


engineering. 


Training programs 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Res. & Dev. 
Divn., Library, Penna. Gerard C. Gambs, Bus. 
Myr. East of Mississippi River. 

Pratt & Whitney Aireraft, 400 Main St.. E. Hart- 
ford, Conn. Training programs 

Procter & Gamble Co., The 

R. N. 
Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Technical candidates, ©. B. Hedrick, MA&R 
Bldg., Ivorycale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 

Other candidates, W. L. Franz, Gwynne Bldg... 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Co., 


engineering. 


Sales candidaies, Stevenson, Gwynie 


Providence Washington Ins. Providence. R. 1. 


Edward H. Fleer, Asst. See’y. Training 


pre- 

grams casualty, fire, marine insurance. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 4601 Market St.. 
Philadelphia 1, Penna. Henry Bossert, Jr. 


Pers. Dir. 
programs 


Recruit for Agency Dept. Training 


agency management, sales. 


*Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark, J. 


Earl R. Weaver, Asst. Pers. Dir. 9 Northeast. 
Training programs -actuarial, general home 
office. 


*Publie Service Co. of Colo., Denver, Cole. R. 
Joyee, Empl. Supv. Colo... Wy. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 80 Park Pl. 


Newark 1, N. J. Herbert Wottrich, Asst. to 
Mgr. Northeast. Training programs 


distribution, electric generation, engineering. 

Ralston Purina, 835 S. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. A. 
W. Moise, Pers. Dir. Training programs 
duction, sales. 


pro- 


*Recruit Women 


Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ta. 
Sales Tng. Dir. 


Robert B. Faxon, 

Training programs--account- 
ing, livestock buying, plant management, sales. 

Raybestos Divn., Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 75 E. 
Main St.. Stratford, Conn. George S. Hawley, 
Dir. of Pers. East, New England. Training 
programs -methods engineering, project & de- 
velopment engineering, quality control. 

“Reynolds Tobacco Co... R. Winston-Salem, N. 
C. Charles B. Wade, Jr. Pers. Mer. 
programs all depts. 

“Rohm & Haas Co. 

Technical recruiting, including technical sales. 
W.S. Niederhauser, 5000 Richmond St., Phila- 
delphia 37, Penna. 

Non-technical recruiting, offices, ete. 
R. C. Landon, 222 W. Washington Sq., Phila 
delphia 5, Penna. 

Campus interviews confined principally to grad- 
uate students in technical fields and to busi- 
ness graduates. Training programs and on the 
job training. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Dir. of Tng. East. 
neering, non-ferrous 
research, sales. 

Shell Development Co.. Emeryville, Calif. FLW. 
Steckmest, Pers, Dir. tech 
nical, 

Shell Dil Co. & Affiliates, 50 West 50th St. New 
York 20, N.Y. J. R. Janssen, Pers. Mgr. Train- 
ing programs technical, non-technical. 

Smith, Kline & Freneh Labs... 1530 Spring Garden 
St... Philadelphia 1, Penna. W. Steytler, Jr.. 
Empl. Mgr. Middle Atlantie, Northeast. 

Secony-Vacuum Oil Co.. Inc.. 26 Broadway, New 
York 4, N.Y. Paul W. Boynton, Supy. of Empl. 
Training programs engineering, foreign service. 
marketing, producing. 

standard Brands, Ine.. 1015 Independence 
Chicago, Il. William B. Powell, Ind. Rel. Divn. 
Training programs 
manufacturing, research, sales. 

*Standard Oil Co., Ind. 
Research, Engineering. 

West Coast. 

Sales, North Central. 

Engineering, Chicago 80, T. 
A. Monro. 

Industrial Relations, 
Crittenden. 

Research, Chicago 80, 
Whiting, Ind., J. 

Sales 
Chicago 6, IL, F. E. Ward. 
Decatur, Il., K. B. Gardner. 
Denver, Colo., J. L. Stitt. 

Des Moines, fa. Wooton. 


Training 


business 


A. DuBois, 
Training programs 
metallurgy, 


engi- 


production, 


Training programs 


accounting, engineering, 


recruit, nationally exeept 


A.-Abbott, D. 


Chicago 80, Th, HH. ©. 


M. T. 


H. Strange. 


Carpenter; 
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Detroit, Mich., W. S. Locke. 
Duluth, Minn. C. Carson. 
Evansville, H. E. Shriver. 
Fargo, N. D., P. C. Thomas. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., G. L. 
Green Bay, Wis., V. C. Lewellen. 
Huren, S. D. Gilbert. 
Indianapolis, Ind., M. R. Sconce. 

Joliet, Mo., C. A. Davis. 

Kansas City, Mo. C. A. Davis. 

La Crosse, Wis.. H. F. Hanson. 
Mankato, Minn... R. W. Nelson. 

Mason City. la. H. G. Weber. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. M. E. Jolidon. 
Minneapolis, Minn. H. T. Christensen. 
Omaha, Neb., J. R. Roddy. 

Peoria, H. W. Stromwell. 
Saginaw, Mich., B. 1. Franklin. 

Joseph, Mo., R. Ridge. 

St. Louis, Mo., R. G. Burns. 

South Bend, Ind., T. R. Earl. 

Wichita, Kan., C. M. Houghton. 


*Standard Oil Ohio, 1756 Midland Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio Elwood G. Glass, ie. Ind. 
Rel. Asst. to Tech. Mgr. Northeast Ia. through 
East, South to Va. Training programs —engi 
neering, manufacturing, production, sales, trans 
portation. 


Coon. 


Standard Oil Development Co., Standard Oil Co., 
East Coast Divn.. Box 51. Linden, N. J. Thomas 
Cross, Jr., Coord. of Empl. East of Rocky Mts. 
lraining programs chemistry, engineering. 

Stendard-Vacuum Oil Co... 26 Broadway, New 
York ¥. J. A. White, Overseas Empl 
Supy. Middle Atlantic. Midwest, New England, 
South, Canada. Training programs 
engineering, geology, marketing. 


accounting, 


*Stanley Aviation Corp., 


Buffalo 25, N.Y. R. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co.. 340 Main St. 
Worcester 8, Mass. C. Julian Wheeler, R. Adm 
USN, ret. Pers. Dir Primarily Northeast. 
Training programs group insurance sales rep 
resentatives. 


Buffelo Municipal Airport, 
\. Sigerson, Pers. Mer. 


*Strawbridge & Clothier, 80] Market St.. Philadel 
phia, Penna. John F. Simons, Pers. Dir. 300 
mi. radius of Phila. 


*Swift & Co. Union Stock Yards, Chieago 1, Tl. 
Ernst H. Wagner. Empl. & Pers. Divn. Head. 
Training programs dairy & poultry, ice cream 


sales, meat. sales, plant food, production. 


Sylvania Electric Produets, 1740 Broadway, 
New York 19. N.Y. David W. Currier, Supv. of 
Empl. Training  pregrams 
neering, manufacturing 


ontrollers, engi- 
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Teleregister Corp., 157 Chambers St.. New York 
17, N.Y. J. HW. Mitehell, Adm. Asst. 


programs electronic engineering. 


Training 


W.E. 
Southeast, Southwest. 


product ion, sales. 


12nd St.. New York 17, N. 


Tennessee Eastman Kingsport, Tenn. 
Gift, Asst. Supt. of Pers. 
Training programs 

Tex is ( a, The, 135 E. 
Y. J. 8. Urban. 

Texas Electric Service Co.. Box 970, Forth Worth, 
Tex. OLS. 
Okla. Tex. 
engineering, power. 


Hockaday, Supt. of Transmission. 


Training programs — accounting, 


Timken Roller Bearing 1320 9th Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. R. P. Proffitt, Mer. of Col. Rel. 
Training programs accounting, engineering, 
production, researeh & development, sales. 

Todd Co.. Ine... The. Rochester 3. N.Y. Frank H. 
Day, Pers. Dir. accounting, 
research, 


Training programs 


Travelers Ins. Co. 700° Main St.. Hartford, Conn. 


John T. Wileox, Pers. Asst. Training programs 


actuarial, claims, sales promotional, under- 
writing. 

Tremeo Mig. Co. Cleveland 4, Ohio. Arthur C. 

Hellman, Dir. ef Sales Empl. & Tng. la. through 


Fast, Canada. Training programs — sales. 


nion Bag & Paper Corp. Savannah, Ga. H. €. 
Morrison, Empl. Mer. 

nien Carbide & Carbon Corp. 30 d2nd 
New York 17, N. ¥. ©. M. Barlow. 

nien Oil Co. of Calif. 617 W. 7th Los An- 
geles 17, Calif. J. P. Roeckfellow,. Empl. 
Rel. Reeruiting restrieted to certain technical 
schools. 


Training programs oil field) produe- 


tion, refining. 


nited Aireraft Corp... Res. Dept.. E. Hartford 8, 
Conn. Howell W. Miller, Adm. Eng. East. 
*Uls. Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Training programs — administration, engineering. 

Address Reg’l Pers. Officer. 

Amarillo, Tex.. 7th & Taylor, H. F. Kirby. 

Billings, Mont.. Yale Bldg., Howard M. Watts. 

Boise, Reclamation Bldg.. Fairgrounds, V. 
L. Rushfeldt 

Boulder City, Nev.. Administration Bldg. M. H. 
Mitchell. 

Denver 2, Colo. 318 New Customhouse. Everett 
K. Gould, Chief Pers. Field Office, Albert R. 
Novak. 

Sacramento 10, Calif., Old Post Office Bldg.. H. 
F. Osborne. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 32 Exchange Pl. G. A. 
MeDougal. 

UL. S. General Accounting Office, Corp. Audits 
Divn., Washington 25, D.C. Charles E. Murphy, 


staff Mgr. Training programs -accounting. 
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U.S. Radium Corp., Box 380, Bloomsburg, Penna. 
C. C. Carroll, Chief Chem. N. J.. N. Y., Penna. 
Training programs - radioactive laboratory. 

U.S. Steel Co., 525 William Penn PL., Pittsburgh 
30, Penna. Accounting, A. H. Bosse; Manufac- 
turing, James Hagan. Middle Atlantic, Midwest. 
Training programs accounting, manufacturing. 

Universal Oil Products Co.. 310 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, il. Maurice W. Cox, Asst. Dir. Pers. 


Upjohn Co., The. 
agement, sales. 
Sales--address Br. Mer. 

Atlanta 2, Ga.. 25 Sth St. N. W.. W. C. 

Boston 17, Mass.. 11 Deerfield 
doin. 

Chicago 19, 
Suge 

Cleveland 1, 
Smith. 

Dallas 2, T 901 
Arthur. 

Kalamazoo 99, Mich., 7171 Portage Radi, A. 
Scott. 

Kansas City 10, Mo., 25 E. 
Macrae. 

Los Angeles 28, Calif.. 900 N. Cahuenga Blvd., 
L. B. Austin. 

Memphis 2, Tenn., 299 S. 
Griffis. 

Minneapolis 3, Minn., 110 N. 5th St.. A. Sailer. 

New York 14, N. Y., 40 7th Ave. S.. E. H. 
Coleman. 

Philadelphia 8, Penna.. 401 N. Broad St., F. E. 
Fox. 

Portland 12, Ore., 1333 N. E. Union Ave., J. A. 
Ss. Rodda. 

San Francisco 19, 
Sellman. 

Technical Homer M. 
Kalamazoo 99, Mich. 


Training programs office man- 


Sugg. 

W. Bow- 
1001 E. 87th N.. W., W..C. 
Ohio, 1740 Chester Ave. VoL. 


McKinney Ave. W. M. 


Pershing Rd., J. R. 


Front St., F. W. 


Calif. 199 Ist St. R. P. 


Elwell, Empl. Supv.. 


*Recruit Women 


Vick Chemical Co., 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
Robert D. MeCoun, Pl. Dir. Training 
programs-— advertising, engineering, sales. 

Wagner Electric Corp., 6400 Plymouth Ave., St. 
Louis 14, Mo. George W. Brown, Ind. Rel. Dir. 
Primarily Central, Midwest. 

engineering, sales. 

*West Penn Power Co., Box 1736, Pittsburgh 30, 
Penna. G. K. Gering, Empl. Supv.  Del., Ind., 
N. Y., Ohio, Penna. Training pro- 
grams electrical engineering, home economies, 
lines engineering, power station, substation. 

Western Cartridge Co., Divn., Olin Ind., E. Alton, 
Il. M. A. Block, Empl. Mgr. Training pro- 
grams business engineering, 
executive, research. 


Training programs 


administration, 


Western Electric Co. 

Baltimore 24, Md., Pt. Breeze Works, C. 1. Stoll. 

Chicago 23, Ill, Hawthorne Works, G. S. Hem- 
sted. 

Kearney, N. J.. Kearney Works, R. E. Fountain. 

New York 7, N. Y., 233 Broadway, O. Carpenter. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. East Pittsburgh, 
Penna. George D. Lobingier, Mgr., Professional 
Employment. Training programs accounting, 
engineering, manufacturing, research, sales. 

*Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Divn., Olin, Ind., 
275 Winchester Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. D. 
P. Weeks, Manpower Mgr. East. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
N. J. J. J. Thompson, Sales Pers. Mgr. Train- 
ing programs engineering, production, research, 
sales engineering. 

York Corp., York, Penna. C. J. Brillinger. Dir. of 
Tng. & Ed. Training programs 
gineering, manufacturing, sales. 

Zurich General Accident & Liability Ins. Co.. Ltd. 
East--C. P. Cunningham, Asst. Mer.. 55 

John St.. New York 7, N. Y, 
Midwest A. Holderman, Dir. of Ed. & Res... 
135 LaSalle St.. Chicago 3, U1. 


controllers, en- 


GRADES OF MEMBERSHIP 
Sustaining Membership: Cash contributions ranging up to $200.00, entitling the member to adver- 


tising space if desired.* 


Institutional Membership: Full membership for two representatives of an institution, including a 
year's subscription for each to the journal, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT, $7.00 


per year. 


Regular Membership: Full membership for one individual, including a year's subscription to the 


journal, $4.00 per year. 


*Sustaining Members not using advertising space include Atlantic Refining Company—General Motors 
Corporation—Johnson and Johnson—Reading Company—Sun Oil Company—Towers, Perrin, Forster 


and Crosby. 
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in the Stadium 


Look what's come out of the 
north to dress up the 50-yard 
line. It's that old reliable the 
storm coat... all decked out with 
new color, style and good looks! 

Why the transformation? 

Coat manufacturers searching for 
ways to smarten up their product 
turned to rayon. In cooperation with 
Avisco textile experts they have devised 
cavalry twill and gabardine constructions 
that score high in all the characteristics 
demanded by quality outerwear. 

Smooth as a completed pass, rugged as 
a center srnash, these materials tailor fault- 
lessly . . . their deep-lustrous colors con- 
trast handsomely with rich mouton collars. 
They're tightly woven to withstand the 
coldest wind that ever blew through the 
bleachers. They take water repellent fin- 
ishes perfectly. 

These useful coats are being featured 
at your favorite shop right now. Investi- 
gate their good looks and reasonable price. 
And get set for comfort that’s casually cor- 
rect not only for November, but all winter 
long! American Viscose Corporation, 1617 
Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


MPROVING the teaching of government 
and training for intelligent citizenship are 
major objectives of a group of political scien- 
tists who have served as members of the Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Teaching of the 
American Political Science Association. Their 
report (Goals for Political Science, William 
1951) 


ship. international relations, training for the 


Sloane Associates. deals with citizen- 
public service, the departmental major, inte- 
grated social science courses, the introductory 
course, high school-college relationships. grad- 
uate training and methods of instruction. 
With respect to the public service, the com- 
mittee of political scientists recommends a 
broad rather than a technica! er vocational 
education. Moreover, they say. “There has 
been too great a concentration of professional 
interest on the top positions, to the virtual 
We 


have stressed staff positions in contrast to line 


exclusion of those of lesser importance. 
or action programs. We need to make sure 
that our so-called ‘practical’ programs of edu- 
cation give our students the ability to decide 
policy issues intelligently, which means that 
they must keow more than most of them do 
about content areas and not merely procedural 
techniques. We need to convey the impression 
that skill in government is not merely a mat- 
ter of knowing one’s way around, but that, 
even more important, it is skill in human 
relations. Accordingly, if our future leaders 
are to have these qualifications, education for 


A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


GOALS FOR POLITICAL SCIENCE 


public service must become more of a coopera- 
tive enterprise within the universities than it is 
in most cases today.” 


One of the weakest areas of political science 
is reported to be the relationship of college 
teaching to high school social studies teaching. 
Less than one-fourth of the departments of 
political science responding to inquiries have 
a staff member who is expressly responsible 
for being familiar with the content of social 
Yet there 
is evidence that greater appreciation and 


studies instruction in high schools. 


mutual understanding now exist between col- 
leges and high schools than in past decades. 
For instance, six out of every ten departments 
of political science in colleges state that they 
regularly encourage some of their abler stu- 
About 
40°. of all college departments have estab- 
lished with the 


schools of education in their institutions. 


dents to enter secondary education. 


cooperative arrangements 


To improve education for citizenship, the 
committee recommends better balance between 
classroom study and firsthand observation. 
But it is probable that “there is far more 
‘practical’ instruction citizenship taking 
place in departments of political science than 
even most members of the profession realize.” 
Something over one-fourth of the political 
science departments report that they are mak- 
ing some of their own teaching aids; ten had 
made recordings which they were using. The 
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committee urges that teaching members of the 


political science profession sheuld try to con- 
vince budget officers that they ere entitled to 
assistance for 
that 
taken for granted by science departments. 


equipment laboratery 


audio-visual demonstration —needs are 

In studying graduate work, the committee 
finds that “most Ph.D.’s go into teaching as a 
life work, and yet all the evidence points to 
the fact that graduate schools are giving insuf- 
ficient attention to the cultivation of the teach- 
ing skill. The committee does not favor a 
separate degree for teachers, although this 
proposal apparently is receiving a good deal 
of favor in academic circles generally. Instead. 
the solution would seem to be to provide 
greater attention to the production of effective 


teachers while candidates are still in graduate 


"Cutter Laboratories, & Perker Sts... Berkeley. 
Calif. Emphasis on West Coast. Training pro- 
grams accounting. 


Business, scientifie, O. E. Brown, Pers. Divn. 
Sales Atlanta, Ga., 1347 Spring St.. N. W.. R. 
Smith: Chicago. Hh. N. Canal St. E. 
Schroeder: Denver, Colo. 2075 Broadway, J 
MeKenzie: Fort Worth, Tex. 1014 Jennings 
St.. J. Searborough: Los Angeles. Calif... 3510 
Council St.. H. Shiells; New Orleans, La. 133 
North Front St.. C. Saugev: New York, N.Y. 
138 W. 33rd St.. R. Ulsh: San Antonio, Tex.. 
325 Main St.. J. Downing: Seottle, Weeh.. 915 
Pike St.. G. Shafer. 
De Vilbiss Co. The, 300 Phillips 


Teleco 1, 


Ohio. A. G. Hammond, Empl. Mgr. Midwest. 
Training pregrams industrial sales. sales engi 


neering 


Corporations Planning to Recruit College Seniors 


Additional Listings 


school, combining such expertness wich a 
continued emphasis upon scholarship and 
publication.” 

Three principal reasons are given by stu- 
dents for majoring in political science: to 
obtain backgrounds for law, for government 
employment, or for graduate study. Teachers 
of political science themselves suggest that 
their primary objective is education fer cit- 
izenship. Many political scientists believe that 
the most important part of their subject is 
political theory. In practice, however, this 
The 


committee believes that all other aspects of 


field does not receive major emphasis. 


political science are directly related to this 
central portion of the discipline and that more 
attention should be given to it in the training 
of students. 


Montgomery Ward, 1000 S. Monroe St.. Baltimore 
32, Md. Pers. Mgr. National, with emphasis on 
Baltimore. accounting, in- 
dustrial engineering, merchandising, production 


Training programs 
management. 


Pure Oi] Co.. The, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Hl. 
John J. Stadtherr, Tng. Dir. Central, Midwest. 
Southwest. Training programs development, 

refinery management, research, 

Sandia Corp., Sandia Base, Albuquerque, M. 
W. G. Funk. Supy.. Prof. Empl. Divn. 
*soalfern Kraft) Divn., International Paper Co., 
Springhill, La. ©. W. Seott, Coordinator, Tech. 
Pers. South. Southeast, Training 


programs 2. 3 months basic. 


Southwest. 
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TRADE MARK “ 

: & PAPER CORPORATION 
SAVANNAH... .GEORGIA 


Occupational Information. Max F. Baer 
and Eduard C. Roeber, Science Research 
Associates, Inc., Chicago, 1951. 603 pages. 
$5.75. 

Drs. Baer and Roeber are eminently well qualified 
as authors of this book which “deals with the profes- 
sional preparation of guidance workers.” Both men 
have long and illustrious backgrounds of work and 
study in this field. Their research and conclusions 
as set forth in this book will be invaluable to guid- 
ance workers in schools and colleges. 

The authors state in the introduction that the first 
ten chapters of their book deal essentially with the 
nature of occupational information while the remain- 
ing six chapters deal primarily with its use. This is 
precisely what is done as each chapter leads logically 
to the next. The following is a brief resume of the 
contents of this handbook. 

\ vocational counselor must first have “at least a 
general understanding of the world of work.” He 
must then have accurate and up-to-date occupational 
information and know how to use it. The authors 
sive a very complete outline of standards which 
should be used in judging the merits of pamphlets 
and books on occupational information, Both coun 
selor and counselee should be aware of specific 
aspects of occupations for the intelligent planning 
of a career. Exploring the counselee’s qualifications 
for a career and the inter-relation of self-study to a 
study of the proposed career are necessities in choos 
ing a vocation. The economic aspects of vocations 
must be considered. The counselor may easily obtain 
eccupational information and information on eceupa- 
tional training from government agencies and pub- 
lishers. With these he can aid the counselee in 
deciding upon specialized education and a particular 
swcation. The authors have compiled a list of several 
hundred sources which will furnish information on 
all types of vocations. 

In addition to national sources of occupational in- 
formation, the counselor should be able to supply 
information on a local and regional basis. The 
authors give detailed information based on = studies 
of various methods which may be used in conducting 
surveys in a community. Four types of surveys are 
offered as a means by which a counselor may gather 
“an enumeration and description of jobs within some 
definite geographical or otherwise defined area.” 
Drs. Baer and Roeber emphasize the point that the 
vocational counselor must be an active participant in 
the organizing and carrying out of these surveys. 

The authors feel that because “boys and girls to- 
day are faced with the problem of becoming acquaint- 
ed with an increasingly complex world of work” they 
now “must depend upon a collection of printed, vis- 
ual and audio materials concerning occupations and 
training facilities.” These materials must be accu- 
rate, current, inexpensive, and must pertain to all oe- 
cupational groups, all kinds of ability and experience. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Suggestions for filing and storing occupational in- 
formation materials range from simple to elaborate. 
The authors give a detailed account of the expenses 
and steps taken by one school which promoted an 
occupational information service. 

By using excerpts from actual counseling inter- 
views, the authors suggest several methods by which 
the counselors may use occupational information “to 
help the counselee develop an understanding of his 
interests, aptitudes and other traits” and provide 
information in such a way that the counselee becomes 
increasingly self-directive in his study of occupa- 
tional information.” 

Group methods of vocational counseling are neces- 
sary in most schools and can be handled both effec- 
tively and economically. Assemblies, clubs, audio- 
visual aids, career conferences and work-experience 
programs are some of the methods developed by the 
avthors to meet this need. 

Drs. Baer and Roeber feel that students should 
know how Americans earn their living and should 
develop an occupational perspective. They call this 
the “exploratory unit” of vocational planning. This 
unit should be planned with the present and future 
needs of the student in mind. To utilize fully the 
exploratory unit the counselor should first know the 
interests of the students, then the students them- 
selves, under his direction, should make a study of 
the vecupational fields especially in their own com- 
munity. After a student has a general view of voca- 
tional opportunity, an intensive self-study should be 
made. “Students have to appraise their interests, 
aptitudes and other personal traits before they choose 
their vocational goals.” They should be able to 
depend the vecational counselor for help) in 
learning about further training facilities, vocational 
opportunities, the proper methods of applying for a 
job and the problem of job satisfaction. 

Drs. Baer and Roeber feel that the counselor today 
has the opportunity to obtain much of the occupa- 
tional information needed for his profession. The 
real challenge is to utilize this information to its 
fullest extent by making “his occupational informa- 
tion service all that it can and should be as a means 
of aiding individuals and groups in preparing for 
their potential vocational careers.” 

The numerous charts, outlines, sample letters and 
interviews, lists of supplementary reading and sources 
from which a counselor may obtain occupational in- 
formation ere, in themselves, invaluable to the voca- 
tional counselor. Each chapter of Occupational 
Information is an entity as it deals with a particular 
phase of the work of the vocational counselor. The 
book as a whole integrates the entire process of 
obtaining and utilizing occupational information in a 
clear, well-illustrated, detailed, but concise manner. 

R. V. Stowers, 
Director of Placement, 
Franklin and Marshall College, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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In May, 1950, the Du Pont Con pany dedicated a 
twenty-building addition to its Experimental Sta- 
tion near Wilmington, [glaware. 

With these new buildings, the enlarged F xperi- 
mental Station represents one of the largest and 
best-equipped scientific establishments the 
world. It provides facilities for about 2,300 people, 
including 800 chemists, engineers, physicists and 
other scientists engaged exclusively in research. 

The important thing about this expansion, how 
ever, is not its size or its cost, but the impetus it 
will give to long-range and tundamental research. 


Expanding for Tomorrow 

Applied research is conducted by Du Pont and 
many other industries to improve existing proc- 
esses and products. In contrast to this, funda- 
mental research ts designed to discover new scien- 
tific facts without regard to specific commercial 
use. It means venturing into the unexpl red re- 
gions of science with no assurance of financial re- 
ward. Yet trom this kind of research hav e come 
many outstanding commercial successes. 


At Du Pont, for instance, fundamental research 
has resulted in products like nylon, the first 


PHOTO: AERO SERVICE CORP. 


Another investment in the future 


wholly synthetic organic textile fiber, and neo- 
prene chemical rubber. There is every reason to 
believe that many more such “products of to- 
morrow” will come from the test tubes, flasks, 
and stills of the newly expanded Experimental 


“tation, 


Research Across the U. S. A. 


Important as the enlarged F xperimental Station 
is,less than halt of Du Pont’s research personnel is 
located here. Du Pont laboratories in more than 
twenty-five other locations across the nation carry 
on both fundamental and applied research. 

At all of these laboratories, wherever they may 
be, Du Pont scientists are devoting themselves to 


extending the trontiers of science and creating— 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Better Things for Better Living 
. .. through Chemistry 
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Following his word of welcome to the 200 college 
placement officers and company representatives at- 
tending the Midwest College Placement 
at the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, September 18, 19, 
Harold S. 
dent of the group, introduced Gideon D. Seymour, 
Executive Editor, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
who delivered entitled, “The Rest of 
in which he discussed present day con- 


Association 


Dawson, University of Hlinois and Presi- 


an address 


Our Lives,” 


and influences, national and = international, 


in terms of future probable consequences. 


ditions 


Separate business meetings of the college place- 
ment officers and industrial representatives were held. 
In addition to routine transactions, association officers 
were elected to serve the vear beginning January 1. 
1952, as follows: 

President 

Vice President 
technic Institute. 


R. 


Hillyard, lowa State College. 


Noble C. Blair, Jr. Rose Poly- 


Secretary-Treasurer) Emily Chervenik, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Member-at-large Albert C. Gubitz, Ohio Univer- 
silty. 

Industrial Representative Harry D. Gates, Kim- 


berly Clark Corporation. 
Miss Leith Shackei, Di- 
rector of Placement, Carleton College, introduced Dr. 


At the luncheon meeting, 


Laurence M. Gould, President of Carleton who pre- 
sented his conception of “The Main Idea” so neces- 
sary for fruitful living. 
The outer symbols of this idea, he said, manifest 
themselves through the political, economic and eduea- 
tional systems, but fall short if not coupled with a 
higher faith, for people cease to live when eut off 


from the sources of life. 


Our the 
and continuing growth of our institutions, by apathy 


ideas, however, are threatened by size 


as displaved by the acceptance of political panaceas 
The latter will be defeated, he 


building walls of defense, as necessary 


and by communism. 


said, not by 
as they may but only by selling abroad the habit 


of the free 


Discussing the “Effective Utilization of the College 
panel members George H. Halpin, 
Minnesota Mining and 
Walter Finke, former Na- 
tional President. Junior Chamber of Commerce, John 
J. Darley, Assistant 
sity of Minnesota. 


Graduate” were 


Vice 


Manufacturing Company: 


Executive President, 


Dean, Graduate School, Univer 


Mr. Halpin stressed the fact that although no pro- 
granted in sales, this is a very 
for educational 


fessional le yrees 


field 


and one calling 


professional 


MIDWEST COLLEGE PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
September 18, 19, 1951 


preparation and specific training. Now, for the most 
part, whatever preparation the individual receives 
he must get from the business administration courses 
and training is largely acquired through “starting at 
the bottom.” 

Mr. Finke stated that the 
curricula and the needs of business and industry 
should be brought into closer relationship. Business 
ean certainly improve the handling of college gradu- 
ates after employment but the colleges can greatly 
assist by adjusting curricula, standards of valuation 
and placement methods to employer needs. 


content of college 


Opportunities in small businesses have remained 
almost untapped since the emphasis has been on 
security and fringe benefits which larger corporations 
Employment smaller 
companies requires a broader training and demands 
initiative and a love of competition. In some of 
these companies, there still against 
college graduates since only recently have they been 
employed by such firms, but this is gradually being 
broken down. 


offer to their employees. 


prejudice 


Is 


Dean Darley listed the four primary job sources 
competing for college graduates as being private 
industry, government service, higher education and 


the legally sanctioned professions. Since private 
industry and government are now getting more 
scientists than the colleges, it may be that if the 


present trend continues, the institutions of higher 
learning will lack sufficient professors in these fields 
when the “baby boom™ of the late thirties registers 
for admission. 

In order to utilize more fully the college graduate 
material on hand, industry should define more clearly 
the tasks to be done and scale down some of the in- 
flated ideas of the abilities necessary to perform them. 
Also, it) should se organize the work that the top 
talent is utilized in supervisory roles. 

Dr. Darley further stated that students should not 
continue in graduate work without adequate 
reason, for this only overburdens the teaching staff 


and does not necessarily inerease an individual's use- 
fulness. Industry, however, should make scholarships 
and fellowships available to those who give promise 
The graduate 
years of study should be devoted to more research 


of great ability but need financial aid. 


and not just to an extension of under-graduate voca- 
tional education, for students will be less effective 
the more they are trained for specific jobs. 

The second morning of the conference was opened 
by three separate discussion groups. 

Wendell R. Horsley, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, led one group in a “Review of 


Texas 
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College Recruiting Methods for College Placement 
Officers.” Highlighted were preselection the 
degree to which it should be practiced in preparation 
for employer interviews; techniques to be employed 
and special aids required, such as faculty recom- 
mendations and employer job specifications. 

Another group conducted a “Review of Basic 
College Recruiting Methods for Business Recruiters.” 
under the leadership of William S. Idler, Aluminum 
Corporation of America. Campus interviews were 
first discussed, the principal advantages being named 
as larger selection in shorter period of time, selec- 
tion possibly more effective due to availability of 
professors for personnel records, test 
results, opportunity to stimulate interest in company, 
and the principal disadvantage being the expense 
both time and money. 

The most ¢ 
prospects 


discussion, 


ective means of lining up potential 
defined direct phone or mail 
with professors and or placement officers. 
alumni contacts, utilization of facilities of technical 
societies, scholarships and fellowships, summer em- 
ployment. Four important aids in recruiting were 
mentioned as being descriptive literature available 
for display and = distribution, advertisements and 
articles in college publications, plant visits for stu 
dents and professors, speakers furnished upon re 
quest. 
it 


were as 


contact 


Under the general discussion of selection 
was emphasized that there are three perferred 
methods of conducting campus interviews namely, 
group interviews followed by individual interviews, 
interviews of four to six at the same time, individual 
interviews of 20 w 30 minutes duration. Some seem 
to prefer the informal type of gnterview, others the 
more formal pattern and still Others an interview 
based on the results of preliminary tests. It 
emphasized that the situation becomes more 
competitive, it is more than ever necessary to remem. 
ber and observe the accepted code of ethies. 


as 


F. W. Ajax, Georgia Institute of Technology, pre 
sided over the group which discussed “Alumni Place- 
ment and Follow-up.” Mr. Ajax first described 
Georgia Tech's centralized placement system which 
serves undergraduates, graduates, students and 
alumni, all placement correspondence and activities 
being controlled in the office of the Dean of Students. 

He deseribed as the main problem of alumni 
placement, the securing of jobs fer unplaced and 
dissatisfied graduates and the rendering of adequate 
the thousands of companies and govern- 
mental agencies desiring to recruit: people qualified 
for employment in their respective fields. It 
pointed out that it has to be 
te acquaint alumni with opportunities 


services to 


Was 
been found more 
satisfactory 
available and encourage them to make direct) con- 
tacts and all arrangements for interviews. After 
discussing methods and techniques, Mr. Ajax dealt 
with the matter of the follow-up emphasizing that 


provision for this important aspect of alumni. place- 


ment must be based on close cooperation and reports 
from the employing companies, reports from the 
individuals referred and placed not being adequate 
for the purposes of an ideal system. 

The morning session was concluded by a presenta- 
tion of the subjects “Testing,” “Women Graduates” 
and “Current Problems.” 

Ralph Berdie, University of Minnesota, led a dis- 
cussion of the use of tests in placement, approached 
from the standpoints of types, methods, scope and 
desired results. The ensuing revealed 
that testing is being given increasing consideration 
as a selection tool. 

Miss Dorothy Dockstader, DePaul University, 
presided over a discussion of the subject, “Women 
Graduates.” 


discussion 


College representatives would appreci- 
ate more detailed specifications regarding possible 
openings of all kinds for women in industry and 
urged that definite plans for advancement be laid 
out and told in advance to women applicants. It 
was suggested that companies list their jobs with 
specifications, epening them to either men or women, 
whichever have the qualifications. 

Several company recruiters expressed interest) in 
women engineers and engineering assistants since a 
number of them train 
education 


women 
for these opportunities. 


without specialized 
Others permit 
women to study shorthand either partly or entirely on 
company time. 


“Current Problems” encountered in the placement 
process were discussed under the leadership of F. 
Lynn Cason, Purdue University. Most of the alloted 
time Was consumed in the consideration of moving 
and housing the new employee. It was apparent that 
no uniformity exists in these matters. Some corpora- 
tions pay all transportation and moving expenses, 
pay part Where paid, the 
amount may be based on miles traveled, degrees 
held or marital status. 


This important consideration for married 
applicants, but some companies are finding that is 
also an important factor in the decisions of single 
applicants. 


some and others none. 


is an 


The degree of assistance given new employees by 
companies in quarters seemed te 
range from no help to the maintenance of housing 
facilities for The 
of available and 
apartments and the placing of local advertising on 
behalf of 


house hunting 


securing living 


sub lease. most usual services 


mentioned were listing houses 


new employees. Most employers permit 


on company time. 


The conference was formally closed at) luncheon 
with a summary of’ placement trends at lowa State 
University presented by L. R. Hillyard. After this, 
those attending were given a choice of a sightseeing 
tour or a visit to the Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg-- 
ulator Company. 
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Your Future Job. 4 Guide to Personal and 


Occupational Orientation of Youth. James 
H. Bedford, Society for Occupational Re- 
search, Ltd., Glendale, California, 1950. 
pages. $3.50. 

the sub-tithe, "A 
Occupational Orientation of 


Guide to Personal and 


Youth.” 


purpose of 


above 
perhaps best 
describes the author's aim or the book. 
He states further in the Preface that, “Your Future 
Job has been prepared to meet the present need for 
a realistic and practical type of orientation and guid- 
Reference is made 


which was made by the Se 


ance program for modern youth.” 
to a nation-wide survey 
ciety for Occupational Research. Ltd. in 1949 whieh 
“indicated the fact that an integrited, well organized 
but 
forms of adjust- 


course, incorporating ret only vecational, per 


<onal, social, se holostic and other 


ment, was needed although the primary emphasis in 
this book is on vocational adjustment, an attempt has 
been made to give adequate consideration to prac 
tically all of the adjustment problems which were 
disclosed in the as important.” 
The book is divided into two parts. 
You Abilities” 
provide a the 
problems of 


Part “Surveying 


survey 
Part “Ana 
and attempts te 


lyzing Interest. 


systematic study of individual and 


makes reference te many personal, 
scholastic and secial adjustment. 
Your Opportunities” attempts to present a picture of 
the major occupational fields “in terms of their secial 
significanee.” for further 
study and investigation at the end of each chapter 

including at least The 
book contains considerable illustrative material, but 
the 


lack continuity or do not relate te the specific subject 


There are suggestions 


eight or more references 


unfortunately many of pictures or illustrations 


matter at hand. There is, however, a well organized 
index. 

No teacher, counselor or student should expeet to 
find a detailed presentation of any specific occupation 
or occupational field. Where the author attempts “to 
the 


speaking. a detailed presentation is not possible, net 


cover all of major Waterfronts.” occupationally 


BOOK REVIEW 


Resumes of certain 


is such claimed by the author. 
occupations or occupational fields vary in length, 
but with some consistency as to the points covered, 

There is nothing new or unique in the author's 
approach to the vocational or other adjustment prob- 
lems confronting yeuth. Though this reviewer has 
no knowledge of the nation-wide survey in 1949, re- 
ferred to above, yet the literature over the past 15 
years or so has been replete with studies documenting 
the need for “vocational, personal, social, scholastic 
and other forms of adjustment” through integrated 
and well organized courses as well as an effective 
program of individual counseling. 

There are few single books, if any, which aceom- 
plish well all of the aims or purposes set forth by the 
Future Job is The 


“although it is not designed to 


author. Your ne exception. 
author states that, 
take the place of the troined vocational counselor, 
this book will provide an effective substitute.” and 
that it will provide a means of self-guidanee for many 
who cannot enroll in an orientation course or visit a 
testing and counseling clinie. There are many edu- 
cational personnel workers throughout the land who 
wish this might be true, but who take a “dim view” 
of the over-simplification of the adjustment problems 
inferred by “self-guidance™ books. 

This publication has a place as a general reference 
book on the secondary level for use by students in 
an orientation course or in achieving orientation to 
some of the problems invelved in life-career planning. 
This book does not appear to be geared to the level 
of college students so far as method of presentation 
or content is concerned. Tt should be noted that it 
was published in 1950. and like any other book of 
this nature most of the statistics are soon outdated 
certainly before the 
printers’ ink had dried. 

Norway A. Jonsson, 


trector o ersonnet, 
Direct iP 1 


and some were outdated even 


Hospital Servic es, Ine = 
Des Moines, lowa, 
Former Director, 

Office of Placement Service, 


Drake University. 


COMING MEETINGS .. . 


Eastern College Personnel Officers 


October 15, 16, 17—Equi 


ox House, Manchester, Vt. 


Rocky Mountain College Placement Officers Association 
October 12. 13—tUniversity of Denver, Colo. 

Southern College Placement Officers Association 
November 29, 30—Greystone Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


Southwest Placement Officers Ass« 
October 4. 5. 6—Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 
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REGIONAL PLACEMENT ASSOCIATIONS 
EASTERN COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 


President, 

FREDERIC A. WYATT, 
Union College, 

Ist Vice President, 
SAMUEL A. LADD, JR., 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
2nd Vice President, 

MRS. VIOLA SALTMARSH, 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


N.Y. 


3rd Vice President, 

DONALD W. CAMERON, 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Secretary 

MISS MARGARET ROGERS, 

Manhattanville of 
Sacred Heart, N. Y. 

T 


reasurer, 
PENNELL N. ABORN, 
Massachusetts 


Members-at-Large, 
MISS ALICE N. DAVIS, 
Smith College, 


Mass. 
THOMAS J. GORHAM, 
Home Life Insurance Co., N. Y. 
WILLIAM O. WYCKOFF, 
Williams 


Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President, Se Tr 
E. CRAIG SWEETEN, W. SLANTZ, COLON D. M. ASHBRIDGE, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila. Lafayette College, Easton, Penna. University of Delaware, Newark. 
Members-at-Large 
CHARLES H. KAUFFMANN, v. GEORGE N. P. LEETCH, 
University of Virginia, Franklin and Marshall College, Pennsylvania Staie College, 
Charlottesville. Lancaster, Penna. e » Penna. 
C. H. EBERT, JR. R. K. IRWIN, CHARLES E. WANGEMAN, 
University of Penna. , Lewisburg, Penna. Friel _ mney of Technology, 
Penna. 
MIDWEST COLLEGE PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION 
jent, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
H. S$. DAWSON, ALBERT C. GUBITZ, L. R. HILLYARD, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Ohio University, lowe State College, Ames. 


GEORGE D. LOBINGIER, F, LYNN CASON, H. 6. GOEHRING, H. S. DAWSON 
Westinghouse Electric Purdue University, ov of Wisconsin, ALBERT C. GUBITZ 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Lafayette, Ind Madison, Wisc. L. R. HILLYARD 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


okie o's Refining Co., Foley's, Houston, Texas. 


Houston, Texas. 


Vice President, 
LYLE SLONECKER 
Color. 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


‘ado Mechanical § New Mexico Agricultural and Me- 
College, Fort Collins nical College, College. 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President, a Secretary, 
. MISS FANNIE Y. M LOUIS A. MILLER, LLIAM BRAASCH, MISS AVA F. SELLERS, 
Duke University, Durham, N. University of Miami, Fla. Ushenty of Louisville, Ky. Vanderbilt eg 
Nashville, Tenn. 
SOUTHWEST PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
MISS LOU RUSSELL, LEO DONOHUE, MRS. SEAN A. JENKINS, 
University of Houston, Texas. St. Mary's Universi of San Texas Technological College, 
Advisers 
Industry Business Government 
R. N. D CARL A. FUESS, RL. 


RANDALL, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


WESTERN COLLEGE PLACEMENT AND RECRUITMENT ASSOCIATION 


President, 

MRS. FLORENCE B. WATT, 

University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


Vice President, 
EUGENE W. DILS, 
Stanford rece Calif. 


Secreta 
LUCIEN’ L ESCALLIER, 
Los 


Treasurer, 

KARL W. ONTHANK, 

University of Oregon, Eugene. 
Directors 

4 Year Terms 


MISS MILDRED L. FOREMAN, 
University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


ROBERT O. FORT, 
California State Personnel Board, 


L. L. ROBINSON, 
Ward & Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 
2 Year Terms 
WALLACE N. JAMIE, 
Carnation Co., Los 
Calif. 
JOHN P. ROCKFELLOW, 
Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
MILLS S. HODGE, 
Procter and Gamble Manufac- 
turing Co., Long Beach, Calif, 
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